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The work of art...has its correspondences with each region of the mind. [It 
derives its energy, its irrationality and its mysterious power from the id, which 
is to be regarded as the source of what we have called ‘inspiration.' It is 
given formal synthesis and unity by the ego; and finally it may be assimilated to 
those ideologies or spiritual aspirations which are the peculiar creation of the 
super-ego. The old metaphor underlying the word ‘inspiration' is to this extent 
confirmed: that out of the darkness of that region of the mind we call the id, 
come these sudden promptings of words, sounds, or images from which the artist 
constructs his work of art.... We might elaborate the metaphor and picture the 
regions of the mind as three superimposed strata in which a phenomenon comparable 
to a ‘fault' in geology has taken place. As a result, in one part of the mind 
the layers become discontinuous, and exposed to each other at unusual levels; the 
sensational awareness of the ego being brought into direct contact with the id, 
and from that ‘seething cauldron' snatching some archetypal form, some instinct- 
ive association of words, images, or sounds, which constitute the basis of the 
work of art. Ideas, and all the rational superstructure of the mind, can be 
conveyed by the instruments of thought or science; but these deeper intuitions of 
the mind, which are neither rational nor economic, but which nevertheless exer- 
cise a changeless and eternal influence on successive generations of men— = these 
are accessible only to the mystic and the artist, and only the artist can give 
them material representation, though naturally the mystic may be, and often is, 
one kind of artist —a poet. 


— Herbert Read 
"The Nature of Criticism" 
in The Nature of Literature —British title, 
Collected Essays in Literary Criticism (New 
York: Grove Meat (Bvergreen Paperback No. 
E=-92), 1958.) 
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It was inevitable that some scholar would 


"Ideas of ‘'Order' 
in Modern Literary Criticisn," 


by Eleazer Leckye o « » 2 eo eo eo eo 20 


Professor Lecky, distinguished member of 
the English faculty of the University of 
Southern California, writes, "For some time 
I have been giving a course in semantics 
and one in literary criticism. In this 
paper I am concerned with some basic as- 
sumptions that literary critics today sel- 
dom analyze," 





some day attempt a synthesis of Aristo- 
telian and psychoanalytic criticism. We 
are particularly happy to present this 
version of that synthesis, for the author 
identifies herself as a recent Cornell 
graduate with honors in English. She is 
now professionally engaged as laboratory 
technician in the Nuclear Studies depart- 
ment at Cornell, where, as she writes, "I 
keep up my literary interests through read- 
ing, writing and attending an occasional 
lecture, This will be my first paper in 
print. ee ‘ 
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"The Broken Dream of The Deserted Village," 
by Morris Goldene « « « © «© © © @ «@ 41 


The author, who reports that he is "gener- 
ally, at least for the while,... most in- 
terested in the poetry and the poets of 
the mid-18th century," had his undergradu- 





ate training at The City College of New 
York and holds graduate degrees from New 
York University. At present a member of 
the English Department at Bowling Green 
State University in Ohio, he has published 
articles on his specialty in N&Q, MLN, 
and ELH, among others. 





CONVENTION SECTION 





Program for the Second Annual Meeting 
of Discussion Group General Topics 10+. 29 


"Authoritarian Patterns in Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus," 


by Gordon Ross Smith . « « «ee cee 49 


First and foremost a Shakespeare scholar, 
Professor Smith brings to his specialty 
learning and skill in psychodynamic analy- 
sis as well. Holding bachelor's and mas- 
ter's degrees from Columbia, he completed 
his doctorate at Penn State, where he is 
, =~ the gg In addition to con- 
ributions to erican Imago, Shakespeare 

» and College Enzlish, among oth- 
ers, he has been a Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary Fellow and a bibliographer for the 
Shakespeare Newsletter and for the annuel 
MLA Bibliographies since 1958, He now has 





in preparation a comprehensive classified 
Shakespeare bibliography for 1936—1958, a 
much—=needed supplement to the Ebisch and 
Schucking compilations. 


"Psychiatrist and Saint in Eliot's 


The Cocktail Party," 


by Richard Be Hoveye oe fe © © © © a1 


Research on his ee published biogra- 
phy of John Jay Chapman quickened and di- 
rected Dr. Hovey's interests in the appli- 
cation of Freudian psychology to literary 
criticism. An associate professor at West- 
ern Maryland College, Dr, Hovey has also 


published articles in the New land are- 
terly, Modern lansuage quartestet ty, 
ulletin, and the Saturday Review. 8 
"Our liliterate Collesiane” appeared in 
this October's issue of Best Articles and 
Stories, — 
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Professor Helen White Childers of Memphis 
State University in Tennessee has under- 
taken the full review of Norman Kiell's 
The Adolescent Through Fiction for which 
we asked in our las ssue. Mrs. Childers 
recently received her doctorate from the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, where, 
under the direction of Professor Griffin, 





she wrote a dissertation entitled "American 
Novels About Adolescence, 1917-1953." 


Listing of Other Books Received « « « « e« 36 


With brief and not-so—brief comments on 
some of them, 
60 


Bibliography (XXXIV). « «e+e eeeeees 


Offprints and contributions received, to= 
gether with material from recent journals. 


©1959 by Eleanor B, and Leonard F, Manheim 





ANNOUNCEMENTS, COMMENTS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 


*# An interesting and news-packed letter from 
our old friend John Hagopian, [Your Editors 
are always interested in hearing about acti- 
vities inour field, especially when they deal 
with inter—disciplinary courses am necent 
publications.] 


July 15, 1959 
Dear Leonard Manheim: 


It has been a long time since we've 
communicated with each other, and I 
thought I would...write an informal 
sort of report on litepsych activities 
at Michigan, Let me begin, immodestly, 
with myself, Two lectures: one on 
"Literature and Psychology" for the 
English Journal Club on campus, and—— 
at last——apaper on "Psychology and 
the Coherent Form of Shakespeare's 


Othello" delivered at the spring meet- 
ing of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters in Lansing and to be 
published in the forthcoming Papers of 
the academy. Also an article, The 
Mask of Browning's Countess Gismond" 
accepted by Philological qugsterly with 
publication date indefinite. Also, 
mirabile dictu, a curriculum revolu- 
tion: the »ngiish Dept here has decided 
(at my instigation) to introduce a new 
course in psychology and literature 
taught by myself. I am on a Rackham 
Grant this summer to do research in 
that area and am preparing a course 
that will be based to some extent on 
experimental rather than clinical psy- 
chology, with heavy emphasis on percep- 
tion and Gestalt psychology. Of course, 
traditional Freudian psychoanalysis 


will get its proper due. I am also in 
charge of a new interdepartmental pro- 
gram in psychology and composition; 
ten sections of freshman English will 
be linked with introductory psychology. 
Reading for the course will be in the 
psych texts and many of the papers will 
be jointly graded by both the comp and 
the psych instructors. ‘We had a trial 
run last year and have decided to ex- 
pand the program. Perhaps all this has 
something to do with the fact that I 
am being promoted to assistant profes- 
sor in the fall. 


[Ed. note: Congratulations, and a word to our 
younger members, "Faint heart never won—pro= 
motion}"] 


We are very fortunate to have as a 
new instructor in the department Leo 
McNamara (A. Be. in English, M. A. in 
psychology, Harvard), who has worked 
for several years with Murray at Har- 
vard and was assistant inthe lit-psych 
program with Harry Levin there. He 
will be participating in the comp-psych 
program here, and is certainly a valu- 
able man to have around. Herb Wei- 
singer (Michigan State] spoke quite 
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casually about the possibility of hav- 
ing a regional conference on lit-psych; 
I think it's an excellent idea and 
will prod him onthe next chance I get. 
You may be sure that I will not miss 
the MLA meeting this winter, and I 
hope that we may at long last have our 
good talk together, 


Very sincerely yours, 
John V. Hagopian 


We have sent Mr. McNamara a sample issue of 
LIT & PSYCH. It would be an excellent idea 
if our journal could be brought to the atten- 
tion of every younger faculty member who might 
be interested. 


** There's-much=-remains-to=-be-done Dept.: 


It is reported that in the card catalogue 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library psychologi- 
cal interpretations of Shakespeare are listed 
under "Travesties and Burlesques,." 


An eminent publisher announces the publi- 
cation of a work devoted to a denunciation of 
"the effect of Freudian teaching on all walks 
of life." The Freudian explanation, it is 
contended, "has become an apology for all 
that man does. It condones... incompetence 
and permissiveness." Plus ca change.... 


Program for the 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF DISCUSSION GROUP GENERAL TOPICS 10 


To be held at the Meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, on Tuesday, December 29, 1959; 11:30 a. m to 12:45 p.m 
in the Red Lacquer Room, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


I, Business Meeting (5 minutes) 


le. Reports of the Chairman and of the Ad- 
visory and Nominating Committee. 


Ls Election of officers and committees for 


1960. 
Se Other business, if any. 





II, Presentation of Papers 


l. AUTHORITARIAN PATTERNS 
IN SHAKESPEARE'S CORIOLANUS 


by Gordon Ross Smith, Assistant Professor of 
English at The Pennsylvania State University. 
University Park, Pennsylvania, (15 minutes } 


26 PSYCHIATRIST AND SAINT 
IN ELIOT'S THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


by Richard B. Hovey, Associate Professor of 
English at Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, 15 minutes) 











III. Discussion 


1. Prepared discussion, led by Norman N, Hol- 
land, Assistant Professor of English at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, (15 minutes) 


2. Discussion from the floor based (a) on the 
papers presented, (b) on contents of recent 
issues of Literature and Psyo nology, and (c) 
general topics in the field, in the order 
named, Each speaker will be limited to tnree 
minutes in all, Members who cannot attend are 
invited to submit brief statements in writing 
to be read or summarized by the Secretary. 








OFFICERS FOR THE 1959 MEETING 
Chairman & Editor: Leonard F, Manheim 
Secretary: William J. Griffin 

ssociate Editor: Eleanor B,. Manheim 
Editorial and Program Committee: The Editors, 


fouis Fraiberg, Helmut E£. Gerber, Simon 0, 
Lesser. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Wayne Burns, 
Chairman (1959-61); Joan Corbett, Harry Berg- 
holz, Leon Edel (1958-60). 


NOMINEES FOR 1960 


For chairman: William J, Griffin 

For secretary: Helmut E. Gerber 

To fill the vacancy on the Editorial and Pro- 
gram Committee: William Wasserstrom,. 

To the Advisory and Nominating Committee: 
Leonard F, Manheim (1960-62). 











SPECIAL NOTE 


In addition to the regular meeting of General 
Topics 10 as set forth above, there will be a 
committee meeting of those interested as con-= 
tributors or advisers to the projected source 
book in psycho—literary criticism now being 
prepared, This meeting will be held on SUN- 
DAY evening, Dec. 27, 1959, at 9:30 P. M. in 
Room 7 of the Palmer House, This notice con-= 
stitutes an invitation to all those concerned 
or interested, 
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IDEAS OF 'ORDER' IN MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM 


In the vocabulary of modern English and 
American literary criticism from Abercrombie 
to Zabel, the term “order" is so common that 
it has almost escaped notice. Critics use 
the term as an instrument of analysis but 
they seldom examine the instrument. No critic 
has written at length about it. MIndex-makers 
to books on critical theory generally omit 
it. There are few essays on the subject, the 
best of them being Austin Warren's brief pre- 
face to his Rage for Order (1948) and Law- 
rence Leighton's article, not on order but on 
"Disorder," in an early issue of the Kenyon 
Review (Spring 1939). 


Warren took for his title a phrase from a 
poem by Wallace Stevens. Creative writers, 
he said, have both "a rage waiting to be or- 
dered and a rage to find, or to make that or- 
dering," and literary critics must partici- 
pate “in the deep need and search of our 
time, for general principles of order." This 
second remark is much like an early one by 
T. S. Eliot, "the function of criticism seems 
to be essentially a problem of order" ("The 
Function of Criticism," 1923). 


Yet Warren and Bliot, like critics in gen- 
eral, have focussed upon the "order" in crea- 
tive rather than in critical writing, and 
therefore, from now on I shall be concerned 
with critics' notions of such order, notions 
which diverge. Critics do not agree, for ex- 
ample, on what a creative writer orders. Ac- 
cording to Warren, again, it is "self" and 
"world." According to Eliot, in an essay about 
Joyce, it is "the immense panorama of futility 
and anarchy which is contemporary history" 
("'"Ulysses,' Order, and Myth," 1923). 


These statements differ essentially about 
the locus of order, which may be inside the 
psyche ("self" and "experience") or outside 
it ("world," "history," and "life") or both 
("self," "world," and "life"). Another pos- 
sibility is that the writer orders not per- 
sons or things but words. "The ordered eos- 
mos, the brave new world of the imagination" 
which interested Joseph Warren Beach, may be 
regarded as a verbal construct ("The Witness 
of the Notebooks," 1948). To a formal critic 
like Elder Olson, a poem is a "distinctive 
synthesis" with "artistic order" because "it 
has a single form and is an ordered and com- 
plete whole" ("An Outline of a Theory of Po- 
etry," 1949). 


In addition to difterences of opinion about 
what a writer orders, there are also differ 
ences about how he does it. For Robert Penn 
Warren "the artistic work shows us a parable 
of meaning — how idea is felt and how passion 
becomes idea through order" ("Ernest Heming- 
way," 1949), This explanation suggests T. S. 
Eliot's account of metaphysical poetry. But 
it also treats order as something different 
from both idea and passion, as possibly supra- 
rational. It may be, however, that Warren 
had in mind what Cleanth Brooks called vari- 
ously an "emotional and intellectual coher- 
ence." a unifying "attitude or complex of at- 
titudes" (The Well Wrought Urn, 1947), and 
"imaginative unity" as opposed to mere "logi- 
cal unity" (Modern Poetry and the Tradition, 
1939). With a similar idea of logic, Murray 
Krieger insists that poetry's "ordering must 








not be accomplished in accordance with those 
principles that systematize other disciplines" 
but in accordance with some as yet unnamed 
io ee (The New Apologists for Poetry, 
1956). 


Francis Fergusson, by contrast, denies the 
poet any "mystical or supernatural insight." 
"His realm," says Fergusson, "is where we all 
are, his material a reflection in his own 
spirit." It is the poet's experience, accu- 
mulated "at some deep level at the very edge 
of awareness," which, "perhaps because it has 
been accepted, comes to him as a harmony, a 
form or an order" (The Human Image in Drama- 
tic Literature, 1957). This removes order to 
a@ subconscious level without analyzing it 
further. So does Ray B. West's definition of 
"insight or sensitivity" as "that perceptivi- 
ty or natural awareness of the artist for the 
variety and range of sense objects surrounding 
him in nature and which he consciously or un- 
consciously organizes or synthesizes into an 
artful pattern or form. ‘Thus...order... 
is the result of the artist's sensibility in 
operation" ("Ernest Hemingway: The Failure of 
Sensibility," 1945). 

Perhaps it would be wise to abandon any 
attempt at greater precision than marks these 
quotations. When placed alongside John Crowe 
Ransom's flat statement,"Order is the logi- 
cel arrangement of things" ("Poetry: A Note 
on Ontology," 1934), they remind us of com- 
plexities we cannot neglect but have not mas- 
tered. Yet there is more we can say about 
"order." 








It is, to be sure, a primitive term, more 
easily modulated than defined. That is why 
it is so common in criticism, as in other 
theoretical discourse, andso little analyzed. 
In one of the few books on the subject, W. 
Donald Oliver has said’ that the concept of 
order is "central to almost all the problems 
with which philosophers concern themselves" 
(Theory of Order, 1951). Its ramifications 
were evident to Alfred Korzybski, who in- 
sisted that "the terms ‘'collection,' ‘aggre- 
gate,' ‘class,’ ‘order,' ‘relations,’ '‘struc- 
ture' are interconnected, each implying the 
others" (Science and Santty, 1933). 


Our English word is derived from the Latin 
ordo, for "line" or "row." It is easy to see 
that the components of a line or row bear a 
relationship toeachother and to their total. 
The relationship may be called "ordinal" if 
it is one of position, This applies to con= 
tiguity or succession whether in space or in 
time. Thus we speak of "here" and "beside," 
of "now" and "later," and we use numbering 
words like "first," "third," etc. for either 
dimension. Still using ordinal language, we 
speak of the spatial or temporal relationshir 
of "part" to "whole" or "cause" to "effect." 
But we may juxtapose two or more lines or 
other entities and view them as plurals or 
"cardinally,"“as having qualities besides 
continuity, qualities that may* be compared 
and contrasted, In this fashion we match menm- 
bers of a class or classes according to prop- 
erties such as details of structure, texture, 
function, etc. There is no apparent limit to 
the criteria that may be relevant individual- 
ly or collectively to sorting this or that 
element of experience. By the basic test of 


degree of similarity or difference, whether 
in origin, shape, color, age, or some other 
condition or set of conditions, X is taken to 
be more or less like Y,. 


Both types of order — contiguity and simi- 
larity — have to do with how things go to- 
gether or seem to go together. That, of 
course, is why the problem of order is so 
central in philosophy. No summary discussion 
of the problem can be at all adequate. I shall 
simply point to some of the issues that are 
relevant to literary criticism and suggest 
very limited solutions. 


I have so far called attention to types of 
order as if they were reasoned alternatives. 
This is not to deny that the human organism 
probably interacts with its environment at 
first unanalytically. Its early responses 
may be physiognomic ones, of the organism as 
a whole, to something in its environment. Yet 
as gestaltists have shown, perceptions are 
of configurations. Thus order by contiguity 
—  part-whole relationships is fundamental 
to experience, And the repetition of responses 
to a recurrent stimulus makes comparison pos- 
sible. 


It has been argued that order of any kind 
is but a function of the organism and that it 
cannot be logically attributed to the envi- 
ronment. It has also been argued that order 
is external and independent of the organism. 
In my opinion, the organism and the environ- 
ment are separable, but when they are in re- 
lation to each other, as in the stimulus—re- 
sponse situation, they are not independent. 
Perception is a process whose characteristics 
are relative to the perceiver and the object 
perceived. It follows, then, that order 
which has to do with relations, is doubly or 
trebly relative. 


In theorizing about order I have already 
been obliged to take this into account. For 
one thing, the noun form can most readily be 
explained in terms of the activity of naming, 
and more fundamentally, of thinking and mani- 
pulating. The verb "to order" commonly means 
"to put in order" or "to tell someone to do 
something in a certain order." To be aware 
of order is to be active, The very recogni- 
tion, let alone the creation of order, is a 
sorting process, and somewhat relative to the 
sorter. 


On the basis of physiology and neurology 
alone, it should be evident that the human 
nervous system responds to stimuli bychannel- 
ling them into the finite channels of that 
systém, Selecting and sorting are unavoid- 
able. We simplify because we are simpler than 
our data. 


Studies of the development of children in- 
dicate that the ability to sort evolves grad- 
ually. As infants we are considerably aware 
of order both by contiguity and similarity, 
but not until we are six or seven have we ace 
quired a sense of calendar time, By then we 
know simple causation but not the subtler 
methods of induction or the complexities of 
deduction, That is to say, only with experi- 
ence (including, in most cases, experience 
with language) can we abstract well enough to 
be "logical." Logical reasoning (including 
mathematics and symbolic logic), nowever, does 
not differ in kind from elementary ordering. 
Formal relations, no matter how abstract and 
pure and arbitrary, are still relations, 
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Man tries to discover how all sorts of 
things go together. The easiest task (diffi- 
cult as that is) is to discover how they go 
together in the world seen as objective fact 
— the natural, quantifiable world of the 
physical and biological sciences, and the hu- 
man, less quantifiable, world of the social 
sciences, where we study political, economic, 
or social "orders" and customs as well as pate 
terns of psychological behavior. In each a- 
rea preliminary ideas of order guide observa- 
tion and, where possible, experiment, in a 
search for coordinates by which to order 
knowledge. In some areas, by ordered knowl- 
edge, we are able to predict events. In oth- 
ers, by operating in accordance with that 
knowledge, we can control them. Only then do 
we in part "order the world" rather than our 
ideas of it. In all cases we allow for a mar- 
gin of error, anticipating that some events 
will be unforeseeable, Yet it would be rash 
to deny the possibility of order wherever we 
can not discern order, What we now know and 
can do about tides, waves, and tidal waves is 
no final account of their interrelations. 
Nor have we got to the bottom of heredity and 
environment. 


Nevertheless, tides are said to be "order 
ly," tidal waves not. Of all the ways that 
entities go together, only some are considered 
"ordered" or "orderly," those which are regu- 
lar, uniform, and, preferably, simple. In the 
glossary of his Operational Philosophy, Ana- 
tol Rapaport describes this usage. or "Or- 
der," he records: “structure of which one is 
aware especially structure which can be de-, 
scribed comparatively easily." When something 
is simple we have less trouble keeping track 
of it and “understanding” it. Therefore, to 
understand we simplify, and we think we under- 


stand when, by ignoring important differences, 
we have over-simplified,. 


Perhaps this preference for simplicity 
goes with the need of the nervous system, 
mentioned earlier, to codify events according 
to its own structure, Rapaport is but one of 
Many writers who presuppose a human "need for 
order" as basic as the need for food. Per= 
haps such an "instinctive" or pre—rational 
and egoistic need of the organism to énhance 
itself by organizing its environment is in- 
distinguishable from the "desire for security" 
and the "fear of the unknown" that others, 
including Henry James, have guessed at, Nor 
would it be unwarranted to see anxiety and 
curiosity joined in that "rage for order" 
which appealed to Wallace Stevens and Austin 
Warren, 


By referring to these predilections, I am 
making a bridge from the dimension of fact to 
the dimension of value. Entities not only 
exist for us, but have more or less interest 
for us, whether positive or negative. In ad- 
dition to describing or classifying them rel- 
ative to one another, we rate them according 
to our desires as relatively pleasant, impor- 
tant, good, beautiful, etc. We are guided in 
this by our innate preferences as affected by 
experience, including the influence of others 
within our group or, in some cases, outside 
it. Order for us is not only how things go 
together or seem to go together, but how we 
would have them do so, 


To compare entities according to their 
worth to us, then, is to project "order" as 
well as to discover it. Yet in the choice 
between the "appropriate" and the "less ap- 
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propriate," discriminations of fact and idea 
according to the kinds of relation we have 
discussed are not irrelevant. To-use such 
discriminations, however, is notoriously dif- 
ficult because some of our predilections are 
so strong. The hierarchy of our interests, 
disciplined and undisciplined, affects the 
order of our values. 


Because the dimension of value is not in- 
dependent of the dimension of fact, serious 
creative writers deal with both. They need 
not be expert in any branch of science nor 
write literally, but theirideas of the world, 
especially of human nature, must be tenable. 
Moreover, like anybody's, their feelings are 
with respect to persons and things, sensa- 
tions, ideas, and even other feelings, real 
or imaginary. That is why I. A. Richards, 
for example, could not persuade readers of 
- to disregard reference without also 
isregarding appropriateness. 





The literary work of art, being rhetoric- 
ally connotative as well as denotative, at 
one and the same time designates and evalu- 
ates. It is more presentational than discur- 
sive, conveying the feel of experience, what 
Henry James called "felt life," often without 
analysis, It tries to put intuitive or direct 
experience into words. Its order is a conm- 
posite order of fact and value. 


The literary work itself manifests another 
kind of order — aesthetic order. This is not 
independent of the others but a complication 
of them by the formal properties of language, 
which include temporal and spatial contiguity, 
similarity, and difference. All language is 
both sign (sound) and symbol (conventional 
sense). Literature uses sounds and rhythms 
and rhetorical patterns for the pleasure of 
unity in variety as well as for their appro— 
priateness in structuring meaning. It may oc- 
casionally use lexical symbols, too, for their 
mere internal congruity, but at its best it 
includes their referential power. 


The specific modes am methods of literary 
ordering have, of course, long interested 
critics, Modern critics, it is agreed, have 
contributed enormously to our understanding 
of the techniques of English literature. They 
have helped us to see not just content and 
form in isolation but the way form functions. 
My concern, however, is with the more general 
problem of the sort of order we expect from 
literature. 


Our age, as Austin Warren said, isinsearch 
of general principles of order. For many rea- 
sons the world appears to resist understand- 
ing. As William James pointed out, the more 
we learn, the more ignorant we feel. On all 
sides information accumulates faster than 
anyone can assimilate it. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, who believes that within a few years 
some one will discover a new scientific prin- 
ciple of "immense sweep and simplicity" for 
understanding the "maze of findings" about 
sub-atomic particles (Los Angeles Times, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1956), also laments the inability of 
specialists to master one another's special- 
ties (New Republic, August 1, 1956). Social 
scientists are bewildered, too, by the rate 
of technological change and the accompanying 
social, economic, and political revolutions, 
whether local, national, or international. 
The very increase in the speed of transporta- 
tion and communication and in the size of the 


audience for news magnifies the general feele- 
ing of instability. We have been unsettled, 
also, by what we have found out about our in- 
dividual selves—=the fluctuations in the 
stream of consciousness and in the vast un- 
dertow of unreason. 


If our ideas of order are shaken, so are 
our value schemes. We feel that life lacks 
meaning or significance or order when our 
wants and expectations, whether egoistic or 
altruistic, have been frustrated. Individu- 
ally, we feel powerless and sometimes on that 
account valueless. Moreover, we are likely 
to be divided by the pull of conflicting val- 
ue systems and group loyalties. And we know, 
too, that technology has outrun wisdom and 
morality. We have a bad conscience about our 
inhumanity to one another. Poverty, crime, 
and war are facts. We blame ourselves as in- 
dividuals for harm we may not ourselves have 
done but are, at least collectively, capable 
of doing. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that out 
of a sense of ignorance, fear, disillusion- 
ment,. and evil, a critic should see the world 
as orderless because it is not orderly. He 
finds "futility and anarchy" (T. S. Eliot) 
and credits reason, the imagination, or art 
with the creation of order, reason being "the 
recognition and creation of order where dis- 
order was" (R. P, Blackmur, Anni Mirabiles 
1921-1925, 1956), and literature a means of 
conquering "the meaningless actuality of life 
into ordered significance" (Lascelles Aber 
crombie, "The Function of Poetry in Dram," 
1912). This view, it seems to me, both under 
estimates the degree of order in life am mis- 
represents the power of literature. Experi- 
ence as such is not "without form or meaning" 
(Robert Wooster Stallman, "Life, Art, and 'The 
Secret Sharer'," 1948), Regardless of liter 
ature a great deal of ordering occurs. Liter~ 
ature, we may rightly maintain, helps us to 
order our experiences, 


Under its spell, however, some iti 
felt themselves to be ina weekk guns fall 
of meaning than the real world" (H. W. Garrod, 
The Study of EE 1936) or in "a world in 
which nothing irrelevant is known, but all is 
ain se papgg g secure coherence" (Lascelles 

ercrombie, e Theory of Poet 1924), An- 
other has said that tebe pattern ‘of ny a 
by its unity of experience and recognition, 
in an ordered whole, can reveal the unity of 
all experience, idea, and order" (Robin Skel- 
ton, The Poetic Pattern, 1956). Such remarks 
tend to confuse simplicity with order — in 
literature or in literature and life. Though 
appearing to distinguish between words and 
things, they express undue veneration for 
language. 


Writing in a similar vein, Edith Hamilton 
praised the poets of the nineteenth century 
because they "saw their art as bringing clar~ 
ity into obscurity and order into confusion, 
They believed," she said, "that through it 
they had seen truth, which always banishes 
obscurity and confusion" ("Words,Words, 
Words," Sat. Reve, Nov. 19, 1955). This 
linking of order with clarity and truth— an 
absolute truth =—= disregards change. It pre- 
sumes truth to have stood still at that moment 
in the idealized past when the darkness of 
dissociation descended. It does not matter 
that, as Jacques Barzun said, "at no time 
within the HBuropean past has there been a 


calm, settled, or carefree intellect der" 
("Cry for Order," Sat. Rev., Aprit 43 75.85 , 
or that head and 

relled, 


We are obliged in one way or another to 
come to terms with our ignorance. I suggest 
that we acknowledge the relativity of order. 
Experience is complex, its interrelations are 
obscure, but it is not chaotic. Literature 
that best helps us to order our experience, 
both rational and emotional, is complex, too, 
and also not chaotic. It does not deny all 
order like Waiting for Godot, or exclude the 
intractable like own, it contains light 
and shadow, though of no one pattern. In John 
Gassner's words, "A good deal of contradic- 
tion is needed to ensure an active, viable 
truth or ‘order'" (The Theatre in Our Times, 


1954). 


For most critics the scope and the coher= 
ence of a work are important indexes of its 
value. Obviously, no ratio of one quality to 
the other may be standardized. In a work of 
great scope the interrelations may be abun- 
dantly but incompletely indicated. As a mate 
ter of fact, if they are so exactly specified 
that no ambiguity remains, the work will lack 
depth. Metaphor, which, as it is said, "cre- 
ates order" by bringing together elements of 
experience not usually associated, also in- 
troduces irrelevancies and thus new complexi- 
ties. And many symbols, like the white whale, 
elude definition. Correlate them with any 
single idea, and you have over-simplified. 


heart have customarily quar- 








Of course, communication of any kind sin- 
plifies. It leaves out and it arranges. Thus, 
as Allen Tate said, in fiction the deepest 
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complexities are "ordered, fixed, and drama- 
tized into arrested action" ("Techniques of 
Fiction," 1948). Paradoxically, a work may 
be orderly in its presentation of what the 
author regards as incomprehensible. He may, 
like Cable and Kafka, take great pains to o-= 
mit evidence of rationalizable order. This 
is not "the fallacy of imitative form," as 
exemplified recently in Allen Ginsberg's 
"Howl," but a single and too singular vision 
of life or commentary on it. 


Sometimes a work, like Ulysses or The Waste 
Land, presents complexities so complexly that 
at first it seems to us incoherent. Yet on 
further acquaintance we discover a pattern or 
possibly different patterns, The extended 
parallel between Ulysses and the Odyssey has 
become well known and so have the ironical 
contrasts between the present and the past in 
The Waste Land. Cleanth Brooks saw in that 
poem a "chaotic experience ordered into a new 
whole," by "the application of the principle 
of complexity" (Modern Poetry and the Tradi- 
tion, 1939). 


Some critics are attracted by complexity 
and others are repelled by it. But all cri- 
tics, including Lawrence Leighton, who said . 
of disorder that it can provide "a valuable 
extension of our personality," praise order 
of some kind. They may see life as chaos, but 
they expect literature to create or restore 
order, even to an entire culture. It would 
be better, I think, to expect from a literary 
master that he see life steadily but not whole, 


Eleazer Lecky, Dept. of English 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 





DYNAMICS OF THE TRAGIC CATHARSIS 


Perhaps more than any other art form, tra- 
gedy has been discussed with reference to its 
psychological effect upon an audience. What 
is the nature of the peculiar enjoyment af- 
forded by the spectacle of terrible events? 
Aristotle's answers are still sound; perhaps 
a clearer understanding of them may be gained 
by an attempt to relate them to modern psy- 
chological theory. 


The proper function of tragedy, Aristotle 
claims, is to arouse the emotions of pity and 
fear in the audience in. such a way as to ef- 
fect that special purging and relief of those 
emotions, which he terms "catharsis." /l The 
attraction of tragedy is said to lie in the 
pleasure afforded by such relief. 


According to Aristotle, a regulated indul- 
gence of feeling serves to maintain the bal- 
ance of health in our nature. This emotional 
cure is accomplished in tragedy by arousing 
emotions which are like in kind but not iden- 
tical with those which disturb our equilibri- 
um: an inordinate fear of death and conse- 
quent self—pity at the thought of one's own 
demise, For one who observes and is moved by 
a tragic performance, the pressures of mater- 
ial reality are removed and the emotions are 
disengaged from self—interest. Whereas the 
fear aroused by misfortunes occurring to one 
like ourselves prevents our pity for the hero 
from becoming sentimental, pity for another 
individual whose misfortunes seem out of pro- 
portion to his fault /e divests that fear of 


selfishness. The spectator, becoming one with 
humanity through the hero, quits the narrow 
sphere of the individual and experiences an 
impersonalization of emotion through partici- 
pation empathetically in a course of action 
which, if it is structurally sound, becomes 
an image of humandestiny. Thus the tragic. 
purgation is a direct result of the action, 
plot, or dramatic movement of the play..A re= 
adjustment of mental energies is brought about 
by the recognition of realities which are of- 
ten obscured; inthat way a constructive work- 
ing balance is re-achieved, 


The concept of catharsis in Freudian psy- 
chology originated in Breuer's hypnotic treat- 
ment of hysteria. This, briefly, consisted 
in the removal, through hypnosis, of the re- 
sistance which had forced repressed energy 
into the syndrome, so that the patient might 
convert this psychic energy into physical 
manifestation in the process of abreaction, 
The patient, in a hypnotic trance, was led 
back to the causal situation and allowed to 
vent feelings previously repressed. The sympe- 





1/ Lane Cooper, Aristotle on The Art of Po- 
etry (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1947), pe 17. 


2/ Ibid., p. 3% 


2/ S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Po-= 
etry and Fine Art (New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, [cop. 1951]), p. 263. 
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toms then disappeared, temporarily or perman=- 
ently. 


This explanation is by no means inclusive 
enough to account for the purging effect of 
tragedy. Excitation of the tragic emotions 
and participation in the imaginative expres- 
Sion of them does not in itself constitute a 
cleansing or purification of these passions. 
Equally if not more important is the quality 
of order and control inherent in a plot which 
is an organically unified whole, such that 
every part is necessary and in its place, io 
It is the conscious apprehension of the logi- 
cal inevitability of cause and effect which 
is finally responsible for the readjustment 
which constitutes the emotional cure, the 
"settling, sudden and perceptible, into one's 


~ 


es enatural state." /5 


Recognizing the uncertainty of Breuer 's 
hypnotic method, Freud soon rejected it in 
favor of the method of free association. The 
object of this method is to bring the uncon- 
scious material to consciousness so that it 
may coincide with the conscious knowledge of 
the cause of the repression secured during 
the analysis. /6 This accomplished, the pa- 
tient, having abandoned his resistances, is 
in a position to deal constructively with the 
conflicting impulses, an opportunity hitherto 
lost to him because he had not admitted some 
of the crucial forces. The ideal condition 
of mental health is not aperfect, static bal- 
ance, but a dynamic conflict which differs 
from that of illness in that it is controlled 
by consciousness, 


Can we not conceive of tragedy as a form 
of mass psychoanalysis? The pressures of ev- 
eryday life are removed as we subject our- 
selves to an imaginative experience, "The 
Maintenance of the aesthetic illusion promises 
the safety to which we are aspiring and guar 
antees freedom from guilt, since it is not 
our own fantasy we follow, It stimulates the 
rise of feelings which we might otherwise be 
hesitant to permit ourselves, since they lead 
to our own personal conflicts. It allows in 
addition for intensities of reaction which, 
without this protection, many individuals are 
unwilling to admit to themselves...,. The vi- 
carious participation in the hero's destiny 
is the mechanism by which this effect comes 
about." Le Once aroused, our feelings are 
controlled and reduced to healthy proportions 
through the artistic order imposed upon the 
action of the play. With the dénovement comes 
the realization of the consequences of the 
action in which we have been so ready to par- 
ticipate; our empathy for the hero, or "trans- 
ference," /8 is loosened and we become spec= 
tators once more, curiously relieved of the 
pressures of dammed—up instinctual demands 
which have found vent in the vicarious exper- 
ience, Thus refreshed, we are better able to 
meet the conflicting demands made upon us in 
our daily lives. While this may be a more 
helpful analogy, it is still incomplete as an 
explanation of the specific nature of tragic 
pleasure, 


In Beyond the Pleasure Principle Freud 
considers in passing the paradox that arti'’stic 
imitations aimed at an audience "do not spare 
the spectators (in tragedy, for instance) the 
most painful experiences and can yet be felt 
by them as highly enjoyable." /9 His single 
comment is that such cases "which havea yield 
of pleasure as their final outcome, should be 
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undertaken by some system of aesthetics with 
an economic approach to its subject mat- 
ter." /10 This suggestion inconjunction with 
his discussion of the pleasure principle may 
provide a helpful lead, 


To review Freud's thesis briefly: "(T]he 
course of mental events is...set in motion 
by an unpleasurable tension... and it takes 
a direction such that its final outcome coin- 
cides with a lowering of that tension" /ll 
which is felt as pleasure, Unpleasure cor-~ 
responds to an increase in the quantity of 
excitation present in the mind, pleasure to a 
diminution. Thus the pleasure principle may 
be described as "a tendency operating in the 
service of a function whose business it is to 
free the mental apparatus entirely from ex- 
citation or to keep the amount of excitation 
in it constant or to keep it as low as pos-= 
sible." (ie The factor determining the feel- 
ing of pleasure is the amount of increase or 
decrease in a given period of time. But in 
the natural course of experience the tendency 
toward the pleasure principle is opposed by 
other forces and circumstances: the reality 
principle, "temporary toleration of unplea- 
sure as a step on the long indirect road to 
pleasure"; die unpleasure caused by conflicts 
which take place while the ego is developing 
a more complex organization; unpleasure aris- 
ing from the perception of pressure by un- 
satisfied instincts, or threatening external 
circumstances, 


But most important of the conditions which 
override the pleasure principle Freud calls 
traumatic excitation; that shock (from out- 
side or within) strong enough to break through 
the protective, shielding mechanism of the 
pleasure principle and to disturb the energy 
balance to such a degree that all efforts 
must be employed in mastering and "binding" 
the amounts of stimulus so that they can sub- 
sequently be discharged. This "binding" is 
the conversion of a free-flowing cathexis, or 
accumulation of psychic energy pressing toward 
discharge, into a quiescent cathexis the dis- 
charge of which can be postponed and con- 
trolled. Only after the binding has been ac- 
complished can the pleasure principle proceed 
unhindered, 
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What is it that ordinarily obstructs the 
achievement of the sense of well—being, of 
peace within oneself gained by that releasing 
of tensions which Aristotle calls catharsis? 
One might call it by that general amd over~ 
worked term, anxiety, or describe it more spe- 
cifically as fear of insufficient control 
over one's own impulses and over external cir- 
cumstances, Characteristically, tragic ac- 
tion involves the unleashing of man's most 
dangerous impulses, and portrays man in the 
most dire circumstances, The one enormous 
difference between this experience as real 
and as an aesthetic presentation is that in 
the latter the burden of self-control requir- 
ing the suppression of unacceptable impulses, 
and of self—preservation necessitating re- 
sistance to realizations so painful as to en- 
danger psychic balance, is freely abandoned, 
is given over into the hands of the artist 
whose creation it is, We as spectators have 
the advantage of participating in the ordeal 
and final self—knowledge of the hero, while 
at the same time allying ourselves with the 
artist in his absolute control of the action 
as expressed (ideally) in the beautiful lan- 
guage and the perfectly proportioned form of 
his finished works 


The result is a great saving of energy as 
well as a sense of increased strength. It is 
as if we were to stand aside for a moment, 
stripped of all desire and inhibition, and 
view the vicissitudes of human life without 
affection, and see all that to which our or- 
dinary involvement makes us blind. We see 
cause and effect and are gratified that all 
is just: we have for a moment that freedon, 
that mastery, that can only come with complete 
honesty, made possible by the special circun- 
stances of the tragic drama, We have been 
wheedled, flattered, tempted, and encouraged 
in every way to be open to this new expansion 
ef soul: the hero with whom we identify. our- 
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selves is a fine fellow whom we admire even 
as we see his weaknesses, The story objecti- 
fies our own problems in a symbolic way which 
gives them form while maintaining the secur- 
ity of ambiguity. Our base impulses are al- 
lowed expression in the safety of a shared 
experience, The beautiful language ensures 
that our sensibilities will not be offended. 
The tragic cast itself assures us that man 
and his problems will be treated with the 
highest seriousness, All things conduce to 
the saving of that energy ordinarily employed 
in guarding against excessive stimulus; it is 
no longer necessary and can be reserved for a 
future exigency. "When, as in relieving anx- 
iety, fiction simultaneously produces an en- 
ergy saving am gives us a sense of increased 
strength, the disproportion between the ener- 
gy suddenly put at our disposal and the de- 
mands upon us may be regarded as the source 
of our apparently ‘illogical’ positive feeling 
of exhilaration and pleasure." /14 


This, I think, is in substance the conclu- 
sion at which Freud would have arrived had he 
followed his suggestion to its end. Tragedy 
is a traumatic experience delivered bound. A 
free—flowing cathexis has been transformed 
into usefully available energy. We are ex- 
hilarated, not by a simple release of tension, 
but by a feeling of power, of vitality to 
spare, and of the kind of satisfaction that 
comes only with personal achievement. 


Mary K. Wakeman 
216 Dryden Road 
Ithaca, New York 





14/ Simon 0, Lesser, Fiction and the Uncon- 
scious (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), p. oo8 


THE BROKEN DREAM OF THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


From its own time to ours, Goldsmith's ma- 
jor poem has occasionally been attacked for 
its lack of unity, as well as for its senti- 
mentality. Crabbe, by implication, called it 
an artistic lie; Macaulay complained that it 
was false historically and sociologically; 
and one modern view sees it as a rather mawk-~- 
ish sample of descriptive verse. All of these 
attitudes criticize The Deserted Village as 
discursive prose only. But it seems to me 
authentic poetry, unified and made meaningful 
through @ connected symbolic pattern that not 
only reflects the author's peculiar orienta- 
tion to life at this stage of his career but 
also catches a psychological state occasion- 
ally shared by most of his readers. 


While Goldsmith was writing The Deserted 
Village, his past was rapidly disintegrating. 
s Austin Dobson has pointed out, work on the 
poem began at about the time of his brother 
Henry's death, in the spring of 1768; /1l and 
it is clear from the dedication that Henry 
was much on his mind while Goldsmith was 
writing it. Goldsmith's few letters to Ire- 
land of this period complain that all that he 
hears from his family is news of decay. When 
another brother, Maurice, wrote that he was 
coming to London in search of a career, Gold- 
smith replied (January 10, 1770): 





I should have answered your letter 
sooner, but in truth I am not very 
fond of thinking of the necessities 
of those I love when it is so very 
little in my power to help them. I 
am sorry to find you are still every 
way unprovided for, and what adds to 
my uneasiness is that I received a 
letter from MySister Johnson by which 
I learn that she is pretty much in the 
same circumstances, As to myself I 
helieve I might get both you and my 
poor brother in law something like 
that which you desire, but Iam deter- 
mined never to ask for little things 
or exhaust any little interest I may 
have until I can serve you him and 
myself more effectually. /2 


The Lawders have been kind "to our poor shat- 
tered family" (Letters, p. 85); "I believe I 
have written an hundred letters to different 
friends in your country and never received an 





1/ Austin Dobson, Life of Oliver Goldsmith 
(London, Walter Scott, 1888), p. e 
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answer from any of them" (Letters, pp. 86-7); 
"Tell me about my mother, y Brother Hodson 
and his son, my brother Harry's son and 
daughter, My Sister Johnson, The family of 
Bally Oughter what is become of them where 
they live and how they do. You talked of be- 
ing my only Brother. I dont understand you. 
Where is Charles?" (Letters, p. 87). Maurice 
when he came was so disappointing that Gold- 
smith, despite his readiness to help others, 
Summarily sent him home to learn a trade, 
Goldsmith did not hear from Charles until 
April or May (the poem was published late in 
May, 1770), and news of his mother could not 
have been encouraging, for she was to die in 
September, 1770, It is this depressing family 
background which, after the impulse initiated 
by Henry's death, provides the emotional atti- 
tude whose expression permeates The Deserted 


Village. 


The Deserted Village contains an idealized 
picture o oldsmith's childhood, as has been 
obvious since Crabbe's time. Auburn's "bowers 
of innocence," he says, were "Seats of my 
youth" (11, 5-6); the villagers are shown 
playing, not working (16-30); the two full- 
length portraits:are clearly father figures; 
the tavern is primarily an idealized symbol 
of warmth, companionship, at least temporary 
security for the narrator, who is, as Gold- 
smith generally sees himself, a perpetual 
traveler; and the vision is never disturbed 
by the narrator's involvement in the action— 
he always sees the village activities as sep- 
arate from himself, These are, then, idyllic 
memories of Goldsmith's childhood — thus far 
@ fairly conventional view. But the conven- 


tional view, while aware that the description 
of Auburs as it was is more than a simple 
prose picture of Goldsmith's early environ- 
ment, assumes that the remainder of the poem 
is to be read literally. Thus have arisen 
the questions of where Goldsmith found a de- 
populated village in England, how important 
luxury was as an agent of depopulation, whe- 
ther Auburn was Lissoy, and the rest. But 
there seems to me no valid reason for reading 
the poem in two different ways, its present 
need not be construed more prosaically than 
its past. 

To begin with, Auburn's pristine state is 
contrasted with other things besides Auburn's 
enclosed ruins, It is contrasted with the 
vaguely painful world in which the narrator 
wanders; with London, the seat of luxurious 
depravity; amd with frightening America. That 
is to say, as an extinct childhood paradise, 
a static and innocent world, it is compared 
not only with itself later on, but, essen- 
tially, with every environment in which adults 
must act. 


Next, it is worth noting two of the vil- 
lage's most conspicuous characteristics. Such 
was Auburn's innocence that evenits minister, 
who (either in his official function or in 
his symbolic one as a father) would normally 
be depicted as attacking or warding off evil, 
achieves his preeminent position in the dream 
through not recognizing evil. When it ap- 
pears, in his guests, he almost deliberately 
refuses to see it: 


His house was known to all the vagrant 
train, 

He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd 
their pain. «ee 

Pleas'd with his guests, the good man 
learn'd to glow, 


And quite forgot their vices in their 
Woe ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults 
to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
(11. 149-50, 159-62.) 


His positive actions, like those more logic- 
ally assigned to the schoolmaster, involve 
children; his serious thoughts are with hea- 
ven, which one assumes is a permanent and 
even more idyllic Auburn; he has no work or 
force as an adult. And Goldsmith's father 
and brother, both ministers, existed now only 
as childhood or youthful memories. 


The other basic quality of this Eden is 
its sexlessness, The dances and games of the 
young peasants that open the poem must be 
pure, since the elders look on approvingly; 
the serving maid in the tavern is "acoy maid" 
who is "half willing to be press'd," but that 
is presumably as much as she will allow 
(1. 249). The last picture of Auburn proper 
is of 


The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only shelter'd thefts of harmless 
love. (ll. 361-62.) 


And the ruined girl of lines 325—36 was once 
modest in her cottage, "Sweet as the primrose 
peeps beneath the thorn." This combination 
of sexlessness and the absence of evil as the 
primary qualities of the memory of childhood 
is familiar to readers now from many sources, 
perhaps most effectively from The Sound and 

Furthermore, and very naturally, Goldsmith 
sees the village and its associated symbols 
as sanctuaries to which toflee from the mind- 
cracking demands of the adult world. Of his 
abandoned hope of retirement in Auburn, he 
emphasizes that it would have been an escape: 
happy is the man 


Who quits a world where strong tempta- 
tations try — 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns 
to fly’ (11. 101-2) 


The retired person is happy largely because 
the world's evil is no longer forced on him; 
he is removed from the necessary commission 
of evil which is every active man's lot: 


For him no wretches, born to work and 
weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the danger- 
ous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate... 
(11. 103-6.) 


The tavern is a place where workers "retire" 
(1. 222), a word significant in view of its 
earlier context, and its chief virtue is that 
it gives the peasant "sweet oblivion of his 
daily care" (1. 242). The country minister 
as I have noted, is spared the necessity of 
judging people fu. 16-62). 


Retirement, of course, makes the ostensible 
connection, the discursive, prose connection, 
between the narrator and the village; he had 
hoped to retire to Auburn, he says, but there 
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is -no Auburn now and he must continue to wan- 
der. If we read literally, as the poem has 
so long been read, we may well ask why Gold- 
smjth should not retire elsewhere. We then 
conclude that Goldsmith has sentimentally mis- 
taken the true situation in ingland and, join- 
ing Macaulay, we condemn him for his ignor- 
ance. If we read literally, we agree that 
the sorrows of the villagers are great, and 
we sympathize with Goldsmith's sympathy for 
them. But, we ask, is this enough to justify 
his extreme and personal emotionalism? How= 
ever, there is no more reason to read prosaic- 
ally here than in the description of the pure 
Auburn. As the developing symbols in the poem 
show, it is not his lost retirement but his — 
not the villagers' — ejection from innocence 
that he is bewailing, 


Goldsmith's chief theme, as in his other 


writings, is the contrast between himself as 
homeless wanderer and the family security of 


his past. In The Deserted Village he makes 
the discovery that his past is irrecoverable 
— that there is no home for the traveler. In 
structure, it is clear that he is standing 
aside, alone surveying the wreckage; and here 
the identification of his own loss with that 
of the village is so effectively (and perhaps 
unconsciously) made. Of himself in relation 
to the village he says: 


Sweet Auburn’ parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's 
power. 

Here as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd 
grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn 
grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past 
to pain. (ll. 75-82.) 


As we are aware now, but as the eighteenth 
century was not, recurrences of a symbolic 
action reflect the interrelation, almost the 
identity, of its various manifestations in 
the author's mind and project this interrela- 
tion to the reader. /4 Goldsmith's picture 
of himself as a single, lonely thing wander- 
ing in a wilderness forces on us at least his 
partial identification with other objects 
shown in the same circumstances. The old wa- 
tercress gatherer, for example, clearly re- 
sembles Goldsmith's current image of himself: 
all life is gone, 


All but yon widow'd, solitary thing 

That teebly pends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for 
bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses 
spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed and weep till 
morn; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

isi 129-26.) 


Symbolically, she is doing all along what 
Goldsmith is: supporting herself by gleaning 
alone in the wilderness, She is even meta- 
phorically, as he is in fact, "The sad his- 
torian of the pensive plain." 





In Goldsmith's picture of the farm—girl 
ruined in London, he uses a literary cliché 
with curious effectiveness: 


45 
Ah, turn thine eyes 

Yhere the poor houseless shiv'ring female 
lies 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty 
bless'd, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distress'd; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn; 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue 
fled, 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head, 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from 
the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless 
hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country 
browne (ll. 325-36.) 


Undoubtedly, much of the power of this picture 
derives from its graceful, restrained state- 
ment; but much, also, is due to its being the 
symbol that unifies Goldsmith's objective 
sadness over the passing of Auburn and his 
subjective, unaware appraisal of himself. /5 


Female loss of innocence becomes the major 
symbcl tying together Goldsmith's ostensible 
theme, the decay of English village life, and 
the actual one which gives the poem its emo- 
tional appeal. Hngland, he says, is like 


some fair female unadorn'd and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms 
her reign, [that] 

Slights every borrow'd charm that dress 
supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her 
eyes: 

But when those charms are pass'd, for 
charms are frail, 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to 
bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

(11. 287-94.) 


The older England (now corrupt) and the older 
farm village (now decayed) have been shown as 
pure women; the recurrence of the image toward 
the end necessarily shares in the emotional 
context they have produced and helps to jus- 
tify to the reader the self—pity in which 
Goldsmith there indulges. Tearfully, the poet 
says farewell to another pure and, in this 
case triumphantly incorruptible female, 
Poetry: 


And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest 
maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys 
invade ; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest 
fame; 





4/ If I read Kenneth Burke correctly, this is 
a valid extension of his discussion of im- 
age clusters in The Philosophy of Literary 
Form (Louisiana State University Press, 
1941), especially pp. 258-92. 


5/ Another lonely figure, the bittern (1l. 43- 
44), had been a bird of ill omen in Gold- 
smith's childhood home, Lissoy (see Poeti- 
cal Works, pe. 180). Without pressing the 
identification of poet and bird, it may be 
noted that its appearance is quite consis- 
tent with the terrified expectation of. 
chaos by which Goldsmith is dominated. 











Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride... 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
(11. 407-13, 416.) 


It is significant, I think, that the poem ends 
with no suggestion that the narrator wishes 
to follow the pure maid to her new home; in- 
deed, it might be somewhat surprising that 
one described as a restless wanderer should 
be content to allow his only bliss to leave 
for an area to which he is physically cap- 
able of following. But if the implication of 
the uses of this symbol, as well as of the 
lonely character amid the ruins and of the 
perfect child's world, are considered, the 
surprise vanishes. For Goldsmith's purposes 
in this poem, allvirtue has fled with his 
childhood dream; but he is, inevitably, no 
longer a child. His innocence is gone and, 
like the innocence of the betrayed farm girl 
and of painted old England, irrecoverable, He 
cannot, therefore, go with Foetry, who is 
properly, and forever, untainted. 


Seen from this viewpoint — that the poem 
is a symbolic picture of the disintegration 
of the author's dream world of childhood in- 
nocence — the exaggerations and inconsisten- 
cies, of which Goldsmith's dedication indi- 
cates his uneasy awareness, are explainable. 
Commerce, industrialization, which Goldsmith 
generally and consciously admired, here are 
so violently castigated because they are fai- 
ry—~tale ogres which make a nightmare of a 
dream of childhood; the rich, selfish mer- 
chant is a grotesque monster because his very 
existence implies a more complicated set of 
values than a child can cope with. And the 
much discussed problem of Goldsmith's view of 
luxury becomes more soluble. He is here de- 
scribing the process of civilization in much 
the same terms as in his other writings, but 
in language oppositely charged. That is, 
Goldsmith everywhere analyzes the history of 
societies as a development from rude agri- 
cultural barbarism to graceful though perhaps 
effeminate sophistication; his considered 
opinion, in the abstract, is that the process 
is a good and, what is more to the point, an 
inevitable one, But here, again, it is the 
very inevitability that is most distressing, 
It seems to me that he is so violent against 
luxury precisely because it is a function of 
time — as a society evolves, it must become 
luxurious: the child and his world must be 
destroyed in order that the adult world, with 


all its demands, may exist. The unadorned 
female must grow older and discover paint. 
The village girl must in time experience sex. 
Oliver Goldsmith must become an adult, and 
face evil. 


In view of the symbolic structure of The 
Deserted Village and the actual nature of its 


poetic impulse, it seems not only worthwhile 


but necessary to reconsider che poem in our 
time, It is, undoubtedly, an essay on Eng- 
land's threatened decay because of luxury, 
enclosures, depopulation, and the emigration 
of the best unglish stock; it is also a fine 
Sympathetic picture of the sorrows of the 
sufferers from enclosure, of the English farm- 
ing village as an idyllic place, and of Gold- 
smith's happy childhood years. But I believe 
its essence is something far more meaningful 
in our modern conception of poetry—— the au- 
thor's anguished discovery, spurred by events 
in his own family, that every child must grow 
up, that the adult world necessarily carries 
with it an admixture of evil, that none can 
be pure except the dead. 


This theme is worked out symbolically (very 
probably unconsciously) and not, as the others 
are, through prose discussion, The childhood 
world is shown directly as harmless, gregari- 
ous, asexual, trusting, innocently unaware of 
evil. The adult world, stripped of its ad- 
ventitious (though sometimes eloquent) polit- 
ical and sociological cover, is pretty much 
what Eliot, Hemingway, and Faulkner have ace 
customed us to: disintegration, loneliness, 
sex, the necessary contamination with evil, 
the obligation to judge and the attendant op- 
pression by guilt. 


This is, I think, the true poetic charge 
of The Deserted Village, the electricity that 
is transmitted from poet to reader. Unfor- 
tunately, the form=—— the conductor, to con- 
tinue the metaphor—is purely of its time. 
Goldsmith did not know how to dispense with 
it, nor did he consciously wish to; decorun, 
didacticism, and the injunction against the 
tulip's stripes were still important criteria 
for him, though they inevitably weakened the 
sort of poetry toward which he seems to have 
been impelled. But here the genuine poetic 
impulse was not stifled, 


Morris Golden, Dept. of English 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 





To some who take one side in these controversies much of what I have to say 
will seem platitudinous; to some who take the opposite side these same platitudes 


may seem to be the grossest heresies. 


I have addressed myself... especially to 


students and teachers who are still sufficiently unsophisticated to be neither 
bored by the platitudes nor shocked by the heresies. 


—J. H. Woodger 


[Quoted without further identification 
in Contemporary Psychology, IV, 2, 41.] 
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AUTHORITARIAN PATTERNS IN SHAKESPEARE'S CORIOLANUS 


The purpose of this paper is to try to in- 
dicate how closely some of the characters in 
Shakespeare's Coriolanus parallel in their 
surface appearance certain character syn- 
dromes first formulated by Erich Fromm in 
Escape from Freedom and subsequently empiri- 
cally verified by the studies of ‘Adorno and 
his associates. /l Iam aware that the philo- 
sophical ideas and the unconscious assumptions 
of mankind may greatly vary from any one time 
and place to any other, and also that the in- 
tellectual revolution of the later seventeenth 
century has made the habitual content of the 
commonplace Elizabethan mind seem sometimes 
as strange to us as that of an ancient Greek 
or Egyptian. But although assumptions and 
philosophy sometimes vary so much, I doubt 
that the character syndromes or innate mental 
mechanisms which are the framework holding 
the aforementioned assumptions am philosophy 
differ much more from age to age than does 
the human physical form. It is with innate 
mechanisms and generic responses that I am 
here concerned. If the range of human char- 
acter structures and mental mechanisms is 
finite, however large, then obviously a 
writer in any age who used direct observation 
might record a given syndrome quite unaware 
that a later age might rediscover that syn- 
drome and give it a pejorative name. Such 
observations would in many ways be comparable 
to those of Galen or Robert Burton, both of 
whom recorded signs of physical and mental 
ailments whose causes they had no modern 
knowledge of, but which are readily recog- 
nizable today. 


The chief literary advantage of making 
such an analysis as this is that we may re- 
duce the great number of incompatible inter- 
pretations of this play offered with equal 
conviction over the last century and a4 half 
by ruling many of them out of further consid- 
eration on the grounds that they are unsup- 
ported by empirical evidence. We will then 
come much closer to knowing whether the play 
Should be acted, for example, as noble trag- 
edy or as tragic satire. 


Before beginning these comparisons, I 
should like to warn that "authoritarian" and 
"authoritative" are not interchangeable terms. 
The latter is an approval word; the former, 
a pejorative one. It seems to me that a ra- 
tional man must give a certain amount of def- 
erence to, say, a nuclear physicist on matters 
which are a physicist's specialty. Indeed, a 
rational man owes some kind of deference to 
anyone who can speak authoritetively, provid- 
ing we define "authoritative" as able to dem- 
onstrate a knowledge greatly superior to that 
of the common man in that something in which 
a person is authoritative. A well—informed 
man who is aware of how many times in history 
an established, authoritative position has 
proved to be wrong may entertain some slight 
reserve with his deference, but if he is aware 
of his own dearth of knowledge on some sub- 
ject, he will hardly put it into the balance 
with the knowledge of someone who is authori- 
tative as I have tried to define that term. 
An authoritarian opinion or person is alto- 
gether different, ami therein lies the common 
confusion. For an authoritarian position may 
resemble an authoritetive one in that it 
implies superiority and demands acceptance, 











but differs in having so little that is demon- 
strable to justify it. Essentially, the 
words are as different as "Sanguine" and 
"Sanguinary." When we recognize that an 
authoritarian position will commonly be pa- 
raded as an authoritative one, we can see 
that for some people the confusion may become 
— just dreadful. The cure, I think, lies in 
one's insistence upon the demonstration of 
what facts support the position in question. 


In analyzing this play for authoritarian- 
ism, we shall repeatedly ask in specific ways 
two general questions. The first is, What 
harmony or lack of it exists between the 
characters' declarations about themselves and 
their actions? Or to put the question in the 
terms of twentieth century so—called realist 
Shakespeare criticism, Is character descrip- 
tion a cue to the meaning of the action? The 
second question is, What correspondence is 
there between the characters of the persons 
of the drama — where character is determined 
both by what the person says and by what he 
does —=— and modern empirical formulations of 
authoritarian and non-authoritarian character 
syndromes? Instead of summarizing the hun- 
dreds of pages of Fromm, Adorno, and subse- 
quent writers, I shall merely mention as I go 
elements of the authoritarian character as 
Fromm, Adorno, et al., have determined it, and 
the appearance of those elements in certain 
characters. No one parallel constitutes 
proof of my thesis, but together I believe 
the accumulation of parallels is compelling. 


One of the commonest characteristics of 
authoritarians is to ally or identify them- 
selves with a person, institution, class, god, 
or other entity whichis, or which the author- 
itarian thinks to be, of great strength. I 
submit that the chief authoritarians in Corio- 
lanus are Menenius, Virgilia, Volumnia, and 
Coriolanus himself. Menenius' idolized power 
is the patricians and especially Coriolanus, 
whom he had "godded" (V.iii.11) he; Virgilia's 
is Coriolanus alone; Volumnia's power-idol is 
primarily the Roman state, which she equates 
with patricians only, and secondarily her 
son, who is her support in maintaining her 
position with those patricians. For Coriola- 
nus the idolization is only secondarily of 
the Roman patricians; primarily it is of his 
mother, whose values he has consequently 
taken over totally. It is for these reasons 
that Volumnia sacrifices her son for the 
Roman state, as she had said she would do in 
her first scene, and that he sacrifices him- 
self for his mother, as the first citizen 
implies he could do before he has yet ap- 
peared. What apparent inconsistencies Volum- 
nia and Coriolamws show are merely logical 
ones; psychologically they are quite consis- 
tent: their logical inconsistencies can always 
be found explicable in terms of their author- 
itarian alignments and sado-masochistic ten- 





1/ Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1941). « W. Adorno et 
ale, The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York: Harper & Brose, 1950). 


2/ Line numbers are from Shakespeare, Complete 
Plays and Poems, ed. Neilson am Hill ew 
York: Houghton liifflin, 1942). 
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dencies, even to the last extremes of de- 
structiveness in Coriolanus, who from plans 
to burn Rome and to massacre the inhabitants 
turns at the behest of his mother to conscious 
self-destruction. But this extreme develop- 
ment of Coriolanus' character is preceded by 
many other patterns that are also present in 
modern formulations of the authoritarian per- 
sonality. 


Fromm divides the authoritarian's sadisti¢ 
strivings into three types: The first is "to 
have absolute and unrestricted power over" 
others. From the first scene until his ban- 
ishment Coriolanus repeatedly declares the 
people should have no participation in gov- 
ernment, and that what power they have should 
be taken from them: 


What should the people do with these 
bald tribunes? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To the greater bench?... 

Let whet is meet be said it must be meet 

And throw their power i' th' dust. 

(III.i.165-171.) 

The second type is to use or to exploit 
others. Coriolanus calls the plebs a "musty 
superfluity" which Rome can "vent" in war (I. 
i.229-230), He shares his attitude toward 
them with his mother, of whom he says: 


I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things 


created 

To buy and sell with groats, to show bare 
heads 

In congregations, to yawn, be still and 
wonder 


Nhen one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. (III.ii.8-13.) 


He admires Aufidius for his valor, flees to 
him after his banishment in spite of having 
been told very explicitly that Aufidius hates 
him, masochistically offers Aufidius his life, 
and yet once he is allied with him, he domi- 
nates over Aufidius, too. Whether domineer- 
ing or subservient, Coriolanus seems unaware 
of the unceasing quality of Aufidius' hatred 
and of its mortal danger to him. Such behav- 
ior may be illogical or irrational, but it is 
not inexplicable, and really all aspects of 
his relationship to Aufidius are understand- 
able in terms of the modern formulation of 
the authoritarian personality. 


The third type of sadistic striving is to 
make others suffer or to see them suffer, 
Such is Coriolanus' attitude toward the 
starving and toward his banishers, and in his 
plans to burn Rome not even those sympathizers 
who had offered to accompany him in his ban- 
ishment are to be spared. 


Not all of these sadistic impulses are 
overt. Fromm lists five rationalizations: of 
sadistic impulses, most of which Coriolanus 
at one or another time displays. The first 
rationalization is, "I rule over you because 
I know what is best for you, and in your own 
interest you should follow me without opposi- 
tion." If for "I" we substitute the patri- 
cians, "our best elders" with whom Coriolanus 
identifies himself so often, the first half 
of this rationalization is his most persis- 
tent demand, as it is that of Menenius also. 
Coriolanus, of course, does not profess to 
have any plebeian interests at heart, and the 


second helf is best seen in such lines as 
these of Menenius: 


I tell you, friends, most charitable care 

Have the patricianms of you... .youslander 

The helms o' the state, who care for you 
like fathers. (I.i.66-79. ) 


I consider these lines rationalization be- 
cause the play does not contain any examples 
of benevolent paternalism on the part of 
patricians, and the chief patrician of the 
play openly and consistently displays his 
contempt. 


The second rationalization Fromm cites is, 
"I'm so wonderful and unique I have a right 
to expect others to depend on me." Coriola- 
nus declares he should become consul without 
the public vote, which he thinks the plebeians 
should be deprived of, however ancient the 
custom. He constantly asserts his own supe- 
riority in virtue and power and the right of 
his own class, whom he calls eagles, to rule 
the rest of the populace, whom he calls crows, 
geese, etc. The third rationalization is, "I 
have done so much for you I am entitled to 
take from you what I want." What he calls 
"Mine own desert" (II.,iii.71) and patrician 
right to what he wants are two of his three 
insistent themes when he stands for consul 
and when he harangues the town with his pro- 
posal that the plebeians should be deprived 
of all their established rights. The fourth 
rationalization, "I have been hurt by others 
and my wish to hurt them is nothing but 
retaliation," he makes explicitly when he 
joins Aufidius, and again when he receives 
the first Roman embassies, Even if we ac- 
knowledge that he has suffered an injustice, 
it is impossible logically to reconcile his 
leading the Volscian armies against Rome, 
which includes the patricians, with his 
earlier declaration that he owes the Senate 
and presumably the patricians his life and 
services. The fifth rationalization, "By 
striking first I am defending myself or ny 
friends against the danger of being hurt," is 
his third insistent theme in his denunciations 
of the tribunes and the people. 


Sadism in authoritarians has other char- 
acteristic forms of expression which Coriola- 
nus and members of his group also display. 
Powerlessness arouses the authoritarian's 
contempt, and Fromm declares, "the very sight 
of a powerless person makes him want to 
attack, dominate, humiliate him." Shake- 
speare has twice juxtaposed Coriolanus' pro- 
longed am supererogatory abuse of the plebe- 
ians to his immediately respectful demeanor 
toward the patricians (I.i.168-255; III.i.l- 
170). Although he contemptuously abuses ple- 
beians for alleged fickleness, the imagery he 
employs in the following passage demonstrates 
that it is plepeian weakness as much as 
fickleness that has provoked his contempt. 
He declares, "He that depends / Upon your 
favours swims with fins of lead/ And hews 
down oaks with rushes." The course of the 
play proves the plebeians less changeable in 
loyalties than he, 


The Adorno studies declare that typical 
authoritarians are generally devoid of intro- 
spection and insignt and tend to project 
their own inacceptable qualities upon their 
opponents: "Not oneself but others are seen 
as hostile and threatening." (Adorno, p. 474) 
Although Coriolanus repeatedly accuses the 


plebeians of rebellion and predatory behavior, 
and although some of their behavior does lend 
color to his charges, yet he himself is the 
most violent, rebellious, and predatory per- 
son in the play. The citizenry in comparison 
are very tractable, and the only people who 
appear to feed on others are the patricians 
upon the plebeians. We can quote the Adorno 
studies in describing Coriolanus: "Moral con- 
demnation serves the purpose of externaliza- 
tion of, and defense against, temptations 
toward immoral and unconventional behavior" 
(Adorno, pe. 420). These tendencies Shake- 
speare makes quite explicit in Coriolanus' 
later actions, 


Aggression in authoritarian persons tends 
to be moralistic, punitive, explosive, physi- 
cal, and destructive, whereas in liberal 
persons it tends to be principled, intellec- 
tualized, verbal, and relatively mild and 
regular in its release, In Coriolams' 
harangues, his attack on the unarmed citizen- 
ry, and his later march on Rome, we see in 
action the destructive violence that he had 
three times threatened in the first act. In 
comparison the actions the tribunes take 
against him are, as in liberal persons, 
governed by persistently held principles (of 
popular self-interest), and both language and 
behavior are less violent than those of 
Coriolanus. 


His own internal sense of weakness obliges 
the authoritarian to be allied with and de- 
pendent upon an external source of strength, 
but, Says Fromity "if the authority in which 
he believes shows signs of weakness, his love 
and respect change into contempt and hatred" 
(Fromm, p. 172). Thus we can see through 
Coriolanus' repeated protestations that what 
he does he does for his country, and through 
his respect for the patricians. No sooner 
has he been banished than the patricians, who 
had not saved him, become "our dastard no- 
bles," deserving of his hatred and revenge, 
against whom he will fight "with the spleen / 
Of all the under fiends" (IV.v.96-98). There 
is no remorse, no insight into his own faults, 
no love of country: only the authoritarian 
sense of victimization, contempt, am hatred, 
Clearly his early threat to fight the Roman 
soldiers who were not supporting him as he 
demanded was dramatic preparation for this 
greater reversal, His march on Rome, the 
breakthrough of his anti-social drives, might 
have been predicted, so to speak, by the 
writer of the following passage: 


Display of a rough masculine facade 
seems to be a compensation for... 
passivity and dependency. Rigid re- 
pression of hostility against parents 
may be accompanied by an occasional 
breaking through of drives in a crude 
and unsocialized form; under certain 
circumstances this may become danger- 
ous to the very society to which there 
seems to be conformity. (Adorno, p. 482.) 


But submission and domination in Coriolanus 
are for himself, not for the nobler princi- 
ples he parades, and this also the first 
citizen had declared in the opening scene. 


So far we have seen from the test of the 
play how closely domination in Coriolanus 
parallels the nature and forms of sadism in 
modern authoritearians, The evidences of 
masochism in Coriolanus are just as complete. 


“7 


Behavior that a psychiatrist would dub maso- 
chistic is commonly thought of by the author- 
iterian himself as love and loyalty, am so 
Coriolanus is depicted as feeling it. In- 
itially he gives his loyalty to country and 
patricians, and subsequently to Aufidius, and 
in opposing the innovation of tribunes, he 
gives it to custom also. However, when cus- 
tom requires that he submit to the weak and 
lowly by standing publicly inthe gown of 
humility, then he rejects custom as he sub- 
sequently does Rome, patricians, and Aufidius. 
The only person he cannot reject or be re- 
jected by, as said above, is his mother. 
Both her rejections of him reduce him to 
tearful obedience, 


Other common patterns of authoritarian 
masochism are a belief in the necessity of 
catastrophe, love of the conditions limiting 
human: freedom, love for the idea of being 
controlled by fate, and fear of starvation or 
of being "devoured" by the strong, all of 
which appear repeatedly in the lines of the 
Coriolanus group, but seldom in those of the 
non—authoritarian characters. Thus Coriola- 
nus is sure of further rebellion from the 
plebeians, whereas after his banishment Rome 
knows the only internal peace it has in the 
whole play. His love of conditions limiting 
human freedom is seen in his rejection of 
Greek precedent in grain distribution and in 
his demands for the total disfranchisement of 
the plebeians. 


The deliberate conformity characteristic 
of authoritarian masochism is also explicit. 
Most important is his adherence to Volumnia 
and to her values, but also present is evi- 
dence of a consciousness of playing a part. 
He says to his mother at the beginning of the 
first capitulation scene: 


Why do you wish me milder? Would you 
have me 

False to my nature? Rather say I play. 

The man I an, (III.ii.14-16.) 


But actually to say that one is playing a role 
indicates not spontaneity but conscious con- 
formity to that role and doubt as to the 
effectiveness of the performance, which doubt 
suggests a considerable gap between the 
underlying impulses and the role played. A 
spontaneous man does not play roles: he be- 
haves as he sees fit and proper, and if he 
has doubts about his actions, they will be on 
the score of perception, logic, rightness, 
but not on whether he properly played a role. 
It is clear from the above passage that Cor- 
iolanus is conforming to a role designed by 
his mother, Volumnia's answer makes explicit 
this element of falseness in his character: 
"You might have been enough the man you are,/ 
With striving less to be so." As if to clinch 
the matter, in the second capitulation scene 
Shakespeare has Coriolanus refer to himself 
as a "dull actor," and I think we are obliged 
to conclude that Shakespeare thought this 
tendency a minor but persistent one in the 
character of Coriolanus, like the tendency 
of the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet to call for 
aqua vitae in any emergency. 


The Adorno studies declare the authori- 
tarian's attitude toward his parents "one of 
stereotypical admiration, with little ability 
to express criticism or resentment." Parents 
are thought of as being "wonderful"; emphasis 
is on "background" and aristocratic superior- 
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ity. Coriolanus declares his mother "has a 
charter to extol her blood"; although he says 
he hates ea "promise-breaker," he never direct- 
ly reproaches her — Hamlet-like —for her 
recommendations of deliberate deceit, but 
instead only laments that in using deceit he 
must by implication kow-tow tothe commonalty. 
He refers to her as "the most noble mother in 
the world" and as "Olympus" to whom he himself 
is "a molehill." Such conscious admiration, 
however, seems inconsistent with his march 
on Rome and his threats to spare not even his 
own family. However, identification with the 
family and the in-group, wrote Adorno, is "one 
of the main mechanisms by which such people 
can impose authoritarian discipline upon 
themselves and avoid'breaking away'—a 
temptation nourished continuously by their 
underlying ambivalence, 


The preceding central patterns of author- 
itarian character are accompanied in Coriola- 
nus by a large number of concomitant patterns 
that are more or less clearly expressions of 
the sado-masochistic strivings. Simultaneous 
tendencies to self—glorification and self=— 
contempt express both kinds of strivings, am 
Coriolams shows both. The former appear 
frequently in harangues upon tribunes amd 
plebeians, as when he speaks against "ming- 
ling them with us, the honour'd number, / Who 
lack not virtue, no, nor power"; the latter 
appear on the battlefield and again in the 
forum when he depreciates himself and refuses 
to hear himself praised. In his refusal of 
praise we may also suspect in him an unwill- 
ingness to be submitted even by implication 
to the judgment of his supposed inferiors. 
In a later passage Shakespeare has explicitly 
juxtaposed both of these tendencies: 

City 

'Tis I that made thy widows: many an heir 

Of these fair edifices ‘fore my wars 

Have I heard groan and drop. hen know 

me not, 

Lest that thy wives with spits and boys 

with stones 


In puny battle slay me, (IV.iv.1-6) 


The logic is very bad, for why such unaided 
and successful valor should now fear boys am 
women is inexplicable. It may be argued that 
these lines are ironic, and that there is 
dramatic irony I can grant, for at the hands 
of these people of whom he is so contemptuous 
Coriolanus will lose his life. MThat the 
lines are irony on Coriolanus' part I cannot 
see: he is no more given to irony than he is 
to introspection, Rather, I think they must 
be considered part of that final revelation 
of the extremes of character that we so often 
get toward the end of a Shakespearean play, 
such revelations as Brutus' unjustifiable 
quarrel with Cassius or Shylock's sharpening 
his knife on the sole of his shoe. Both 
chronologically and in the logic of dramatic 
development the address to Antium comes be- 
tween the bad logic of "I banish you" (III. 
iii.123), and his last and most incredible 
declaration, "Pardon me, lords, 'tis the first 
time that ever /I was fore'd to scold" (V.vi. 
105-6). The address to Antium (IV.iv.1-6) is 
about as concise a dramatic statement as one 
could have of the authoritarian's irremedi- 
able insecurity which no self—glorification 
can really allay. 


Other concomitant patterns are the follow- 
ing: pseudo—masculinity and emphasis on en- 


ergy, struggle, competitiveness and achieve- 
ment, as when Coriolanus brags, "like an 
eagle in a dove—cote I / Fluttered your Vole 
scians in Corioli; / Alone I did it"; concern 
with the body, seen in Coriolanus in his con- 
sciousness of his own bloody appearance, and 
of his wounds, in his wanting to wash, and in 
his detestation of the woolless toga. Con- 
cern with the body is seen in Volumnia and 
Menenius in the absurd catalogue of scars. 
and in their frequent rejoicings in Coriolae 
nus' physical strength. Intolerance of ambi- 
guity is beautifully explicit; Coriolanus ex- 
claims: 


e « eMy Soul aches 
To know, when two autMorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both am 


take 
The one by th' other. (III.i.108-112. ) 


Sense of victimization and denial of fault 
are obvious in his complainings about the 
"dastard nobles" of Rome. The Adorno studies 
also cite a certain "gullibility" in author- 
itarians, which may be seen in Coriolanus in 
the ease with which tribunes and Aufidius 
play upon his character to their own ends, 
He never sees through them well enough to 
counter their moves by behaving otherwise 
than they all expect; unlike Hamlet, he an-= 
swers the surface of their comments and never 
perceives the underlying purposes. His lack 
of insight is also evident in his attitude 
toward promises: he professes to be constant 
and to hate promise—breakers, but he breaks 
his own major promises, and so we are prob- 
ably supposed to understand the wagerinI.iv. 
as the first hint that he does not keep his 
word if doing so would be to his disadvantage. 


What the Adorno studies call the "impover- 
ished potentialities for inter-personal rela- 
tionships" characterize Coriolams in dealing 
with common soldiers, plebeians, Menenius, 
and Aufidius. We may also detect impoverish- 
ment in his marriage. Whether he be return- 
ing from battle, bidding the women goodby, 
receiving the embassy— upon which occasion 
he turns from Virgilia to Volumnia with the 
words, "You gods} I prate“—or finally ca- 
pitulating, his age attention is to his 
mother, not to his wife. In both capitula- 
tions it is his mother whom he would please 
and mollify, not his wife who has little or 
nothing to do with the contests taking places 


The typical role for a woman in an author- 
itarian community according to Adorno "is one 
of passivity and subservience. She is an 
object of solicitude on the part of the man," 
Virgilia, with her housebound timidity and 
her "faint puling" is obviously this to the 
point of caricature. Since authoritarians 
idealize family members, she becomes his 
"sracious silence," and simultaneously an 
opportunity for himtobrace his own uncertain 
superiority. The subservience of avthoritar- 
ian women frequently conceals underlying hos- 
tility toward men, which may be manifested by 
"the living out of her thwarted ambitions 
through the medium of the man" (Adorno, pe. 
478). In Volumnia we see caricatured this 
other extreme of feminine authoritarianism: 
her envy of men is evident first in her un- 
equivocal usurpation of as much of the mas- 
culine role as she can manage and later in 
her living through Coriolanus to enjoy what 
she cannot seize for herself. 








One of the most remarkable and rewerding 
things about this play is the precision and 
economy with which, time and again, Shake- 
speare has woven typical patterns of author- 
itarianism into single passages, and those 
passages into whole scenes. A few examples 
must suffice at present. Menenius says to 
the citizens: 


I tell you, friends, most charitable care 

Have the patricians for you, For your 
wants, 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may 
as well 

Strike at the heaven with your staves 
as lift them 

Against the Roman state, whose course 
will on 

The way it takes, cracking ten thousand 
curds 

Of more strong link asunder than can ever 

Appear in your impediment. For the 
dearth, 

The gods, not the patricians, make it, and 

Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 
Alack, 

You are transported by calamity 

Thither where more attends you, and you 
slander 

The helms o' th' state, who care for you 
like fathers 

When you curse them as enemies, 

(I.i.66-80. ) 


Here, explicitly or implicitly, we have the 
invincible power of authority, superhuman 
forces, necessity of catastrophe, limitation 
of freedom, the strength and virtues of the 
superior classes, the alleged perfidy of the 
weaker and lower classes, the necessity of 
submission, and factual untruth. Those who 
disagree he accuses of folly and wickedness; 
that the plebeians might have any right on 
their side he does not conceive. Coriolanus 
presently asks the same citizens, 


What's the matter 
That in these several places of the city 
You cry against the noble Senate, who 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which 
else 
Would feed on one another? 


Here we have again the supposed superiority 
of rulers, the inferiority of the ruled, su- 
pernatural oppression, limitation of freedom, 
fear of catastrophe, and the implication of 
folly or malice, When Coriolanus and Aufidius 
meet in battle, Coriolanus cries, "Let the 
first budger die the other's slave, / And the 
gods doom him after!" Again, sadism in the 
utter mastery of the winner, masochism in the 
slavery of the loser, and "fate" in the gods' 
posthumous decree. Coriolanus declares that 
the granting of tribunes is an act "to make 
bold power look pale" (I.i.216), but that 
bold power should be frightened is a self- 
contradictory declaration; it suggests that 
the "bold power" is a front for a permanent 
state of fright. Of Sicinius Coriolanus 
declares, "If he have power, / Then vail your 
ignorance; if none, awake / Your dangerous 
lenity." (III.i.99) Out of context this pas- 
sage might be conceived as a plea for the 
statesmanship of the patricians as against 
the demagoguery of the tribunes and the in- 
competence of the populace. But if we exan- 
ine it in context, what do we find? It is 
both preceded and followed by lines that are 
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concerned only with plebeian power as opposed 
to patrician. The logic of the passage I have 
cited then becomes a revelation of character, 
for it says, "If he have power, give in, but 
if he has none, he's dangerous." Many more 
such passages can be cited. 


Fromm has remarked that the authoritarian 
may show courage, activity, and belief, and 
we can grant Coriolanus the possession of all 
three of these quaelities, although the first 
two are strictly physical in their manifesta- 
tions and in no way intellectual or ethical. 
We can also grant him a reasonable pride in 
the directness with which he expresses his 
offensive and often irrational opinions, and 
we can grant that his "lonely dragon" depar 
ture from Rome after banishment is written 
to be played sympathetically. But the pose 
session 6f certain virtues does not outweigh 
his faults and make him a sympathetic hero. 


The major antagonists of Coriolanus — Au- 
fidius, the tribunes, and the Roman citizen- 
ry— are sharply contrasted with the Corio- 
lanus group, first, by being free of author- 
itarian compulsions, and second, by their dis- 
playing attitudes and behavior which the Ador- 
no studies often label "liberal." 


Aufidius and both tribunes pursue their 
ultimate objectives with a single—mindedness 
the opposite of the hectic gyrations of loy- 
alty and declared objective in Coriolanuse 
They approach their problems open—mindedly, 
for Brutus says to Sicinius, "Let's. . ./ 
e e « Carry with us ears and eyes for th' 
time, / But hearts for the event" (II. i. 2&4- 
286), and Aufidius declares to his associates, 
", . « bring me word thither / How the world 
goes, that to the pace of it /I may spur on ny 
journey" (II. x. 31—33), and later when asked 
what should be done, he answers, "Sir, I can- 
not tell, / We must proceed as we do find the 
people" tv. vie 15-16). Aufidius and the tri- 
bunes consider the feelings and potentiali- 
ties of the people realistically, and success- 
fully manipulate them; they recognize the 
complexities of human situations; they dis- 
cuss am speculate about what their opponents 
may do, and finally they achieve their ob- 
jectives. But Coriolanus and his group can 
only argue or denounce ("a simple, firm, of- 
ten stereotypical" and moralistic cognitive 
structure, as the Adorno studies say), and 
their attempts at control are inept. In the 
general wrangle preceding the riot, Sicinius 
tells the citizens that Coriolanus would take 
away their liberties. Menenius protests his 
declaration as "the way to kindle," to which 
a senator adds, "To unbuild the city am to 
lay all flat" (III, i. 198-199). Authoritar- 
ians, who customarily think of their property 
as extensions of themselves, would naturally 
be prone to think of a city as buildings. 
Sicinius answers, "What is the city but the 
people?" and the citizens agree with hin, 
thereby illustrating the liberal's concern 
with persons rather than with things. Finale 
ly, both tribunes are possessed of moral cour- 
age and speak out against what they consider 
wrong, as liberals often will, even though 
not allied with the prevailing structure of 
power. Brutus speaks his mind at the cere~ 
monies honoring Coriolanus, and rejects the 
Ep buke of llenenius; Sicinius speaks up for 

1e people's legal rights against the special 
privileges requested by Coriolanus during the 
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same ceremonies. So also in the marketplace 
challenge and in the banishment scene. Both 
initially and later the tribunes pursue their 
duties in spite of the threat or show of vio- 
lence whichis offered by Coriolanus and which 
they could not hope to counter physically. 


A close scrutiny of the behavior of the 
plebeians shows that like the tribunes they 
are chiefly non—authoritarian. When in the 
first scene the patricians ere preparing to 
file out in hierarchical order, Coriolanus 
twice orders the plebeians to "follow," but 
Shakespeare's stage direction reads, "citi- 
zens steal away." Similarly, they refuse to 
charge for him at Corioli, and his threats 
prove useless, The voices they give him for 
consul are frequently reluctant: "The price 
is to ask it kindly." "But this is something 
odd." "An't were to give again, — " (II.iii. 
81-90). Only once do they follow him, and 
there it is under the combined impulses from 
Cominius and victory. Both in charging for 
Lartius and later on the plain before Corioli 
they prove neither cowardly nor foolhardy but 
sensibly courageous, as the tribunes are in 
civic life, and how could it be otherwise 
when they formed the body of the Roman army? 
Contrary to the declarations of Coriolanus 
and Menenius that they riot, feed on one an- 
other, and cannot be mled, the citizens show 
themselves mild and amenable; it is Coriola- 
nus who commits all the faults he accuses them 
of having. Though resentful, they are quiet 
when insults are hurled upon them, whereas 
Coriolanus is explosive, Even under his prov- 
ocation they show themselves to be generally 
fair—minded and gentle, none of which quali- 
ties he ever shows toward them. It is true 
they show inconstancy by reportedly haling 
Brutus up and down, but although they and 
Coriolanmus share this fault, they are neither 
so changeable nor so violent as he. Certain- 
iy this Roman populace is different from that 
of Julius Caesar, Inevitably the people are 
many—minded. The authoritarian mentality of 
Coriolanus objects to democratic diversity of 
opinion, for such diversity strikes him as 
disunity and hence as weakness, and the am- 
biguities of diversity in opinion are insuf- 
ferable to one who needs clear and simple 
formulations. Hence there is no chance of 
their pleasing him, for the only way they 
could all be of one mind would be through the 
automstisms of authoritarian conformity, and 
authoritarian is what they are not. 





One of the first questions a person might 
ask about the interpretation I have offered 
here is whether Shakespeare might not have 
been fully in sympathy with Coriolanus because 
he was authoritarian himself. The answer, 
if we can rely upon the Adorno studies, is 
quite easy, for these empirical studies 
indicate that authoritarians see themselves 
in an entirely different light from that in 
which the investigators saw them. The 
authoritarian's usual concept of himself is 
of a wellborn, well-bred, courteous, valiant 
gentleman, loyal, reliable, sturdy, etc. Al- 
though the investigators might not think a 
specific authoritarian individual possessed 
of all these attributes, the individual would 
usually find an explanation, as, for example, 
that the simple virtues of the lower middle 
classes — known to him as the great middle 
classes — are obviously superior to the pro- 
fligacy of the idle rich, The authoritarian 


portrait of itself or of its ideal might 
resemble Shakespeare's portrait of Henry V, 
put never Coriolams, whose opinions of him- 
self are so often at such odds vith his per- 
formance. Further evidence of non—authori- 
tarian attitudes in Shakespeare can certainly 
be adduced from the sonnets, and in general 
from Shakespeare's productivity, complexity, 
subtlety, and lyric power, achievements be- 
yond the scope of the essentially unpoetic 
authoritarian mind. 


It seems obvious that such an interpreta- 
tion as I have offered should make the play 
quite effective on the stage for a modern au- 
dience except, perhaps, for one of profes- 
sors. The historically-minded professors will 
certainly ask, How can you fit such an-inter- 
pretation into our knowledge of the London 
stage and of the early Jacobean climate of 
opinion? The amount of evidence that can be 
offered in answer is so very large that I can 
do little more here than indicate its nature. 
First, I would cite the section of Fromm's 
book which discusses the social conditions 
which gave rise to European authoritarianism 
in the late middle ages and the Renaissance, 
Second, I would cite the complexity of philo- 
sophical, psychological, and political opin- 
ion in Elizabethan and Jacobean times as that 
opinion has been indicated in such recent sure 
veys as Hiram Haydn's The Counter Renaissance, 
Louise C, Turner Forrest's "Caveat for Critics 
against Invoking Elizabethan Psychology" P 
and particularly such studies of political 
opinion as those of Helen C, White /4, W. 
Gordon Zeeveld » and Jd. W. Allen /6. Helen 
White has shown both how social criticism was 
linked with religion and how equalitarian 
such criticism often was, Zeeveld has shown 
how the ancient concept of degree as later 
epitomized by Ulysses' speech in Troilus and 
Cressida was undermined and indeed contradic- 
ted both in practice and in official theory 
by royal authority in the reign of Henry VIII. 
J. W. Allen has shown the diversity of the 
political thought in -those times, including 
the persistence of non-authoritarian ideas and 
the rejection of the divine right of kings. 


That Shakespeare's political opinion was 
not static but constantly developing between 
1592 and 1605 has been indicated by John Dan-= 
by's recent study /7, and that Ulysses! 
speech on degree is contradicted by the 
events of the play has been so well demon- 
strated by Johannes Kleinsttick /8 that we are 
certainly not obliged to interpret Coriolanus 
as a play about the violation of degree. In 
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brief, I don't think that there was a single 
Elizabethan world picture, I don't believe 
the theory of humors or any other one psy- 
chology was dominant, I do think Shakespeare 
might have used direct observation in the 
construction of some of his characters, T 
deny that anyone has proof that he didn't, 
and I don't believe Ulysses on degree repre- 
sents the political acumen of the age or any- 
thing more than that segment of political 
opinion which included the makers of the of- 
ficial mythology. If the play was produced 
along such lines as I have suggested in this 
paper, I doubt if any Jacobean audience would 
have taken Coriolanus for its spokesman. 
What, then, could have been the relationship 
of the play to its contemporaneous audiences? 
I think we can find an historically tenable 
solution. 


Some years ago Dr. LouisB. Wright /9 
pointed out the persistent mild hostility that 
the London middle classes felt toward the 
aristocracy and its assumption that it was 
naturally superior; Professor Alfred Harbage 
Z1© has since demonstrated that the Globe 
audience was quiet, orderly, and chiefly 
middle class, that representatives of the 
upper classes were relatively few in number 
at any one performance, and that the lower 
classes seldom appeared because they could 
not afford to go. Now Coriolanus contains 
upper classes and lower, but no middle, and 
this fact can of course be explained from 
Plutarch. I suspect, however, that the ab- 
sence of a middle class in his source has 
been put to dramaturgic use by Shakespeare. 
I should like to suggest that Coriolanus was 
written for Harbage's middle class audience, 
one that was somewhat apprehensive of the 
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lower classes and their potentiality for dise 
order, but one that nevertheless felt more 
sympathy for them than for Stuart absolutism 
and for the rich, idle, and predatory eristo- 
cratic classes. It should be remembered that 
Coriolanus appeared not lonzs after sensation- 
al enclosure riots end shortages of grain, 
that displaced country people had died in 
London streets from starvation, and that 
James had shocked Englishmen from the very 
start with his absolutist pronouncements. 
Although we may suppose a middle class audi- 
ence more sympathetic to the lower classes 
than to the upper, I think it would not really 
have liked either; therefore in Coriolanus 
both lower and upper are depicted with serious 
failings, but the upper classes with much the 
worse. Professor Oscar Campbell has called 
the play a tragic satire. I should say rath- 
er that it is a realistic and grim satire, 
that the chief object of reprehension is Core 
iolanus, and that the play as a whole ree 
flects—-as much as official, authoritarian 
censorship would allow — early Jacobean stir- 
rings of those opinions and feelings which 
were to grow to flood tide with the Puritan 
Revolution. 
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PSYCHIATRIST AND SAINT IN THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


Whether The Cocktail Party should be asked 
to bear the addition of one more pebble to 
the mountain of commentary already heaped 
upon it is a nice question. It is one I shall 
not try to answer. I am content that Eliot's 
play means many things to many men. We have 
been interested in its poetry, its dramaturgy, 
its characterizations, its symbols, its myths, 
its theology, and its parallels to the Alces- 
tis. What is also obvious about The Cocktail 
Party is that it contains more overt and ex- 
plicit psychologizing than do any of Eliot's 
other plays. Here we have a temptation for 
the psychology—minded reader, and I am not 
going to resist it. Although Mr. Eliot might 
frown and remind us that in one of his Four 





artets he classed Freudian methods along 
Ww palmistry, astrology, and "the usual 


pastimes and drugs," /l I entertain a hope 
that to bring to this play a few insights 
borrowed from psychoanalysis will explain why 
it continues to tease our imagination. In 
fact, I am going to argue that in The Cock- 
tail Party Mr. Eliot's inadequate understand- 
ing of dynamic depth psychology points up a 
limitation of his insight into Christianity. /2 


But let us begin with the obvious. The 
narrative of the play, based on a double tri- 
angular situation, is easy to follow. The 
Marriage of the childless, middle-aged couple 
Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne is going on 








the rocks, Edward has been seeking happiness 
in a love affair with young Celia Coplestone; 
his wife has been flirting with young Peter 
Quilpe, and Peter's love for Celia is unre- 
turned. Matters come to a head when Lavinia 
temporarily leaves her husband, Whereupon, 
the tangled lives of these worldlings are set 
uponclearercourses by the professional coun- 
sel of “a very great doctor," Sir Henry Har- 
court—Reilly. With his help Haward and La- 
vinia are adjusted toward a workable marriage; 
and Celia, recognizing the emptiness of her 
affair with Edward, discovers within herself 
and answers a religious vocation to enter an 
order of missionary nuns—a vocation which 
eventuates in her martyrdom. Evidently the 
spiritual intent of the play is to contrast 





1/ In "The Dry Salvages," 3 S. — The 
Complete Poems and Plays (New York, 1950), 
pp. 135-36. 
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agreements among Freud, Jung, Adler, Hor 
ney, Fromm, Karl Menninger, etc. 
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secular with sacred love. Its moral is ut- 
tered by the doctor when he remarks of human 
existence: 


The best of a bad job is all any of us 
can make of it— 
Except, of course, the saints. 


Such a dictum, to be sure, is consistent with 
the pronouncements Eliot has regularly made 
about Christianity and the modern world since 
his conversion to the Church of England. 


It is also self—evident that Sir Henry 
Harcourt—Reilly is pivotal to the action of 
the play and that he serves as Eliot's rai- 
sonneur. But what has not been so obvious 
to some readers is that we might begin by 
calling Sir Henryapsychiatrist. With Eliot's 
nudging, we know of course that Sir Henry 
sometimes behaves like the Hercules of the 
Alcestis. /3 Sometimes, too, he talks like a 
priest. Yet to be satisfied with either of 
the two latter labels exclusively is to be 
led astray by a partial truth. For Sir Henry 
in fact functions as a psychiatrist: he does 
give to emotionally disturbed persons profes- 
sional counsel which helps them toward self- 
knowledge. The crucial role given to Sir 
‘Henry indicates on Eliot's part a recognition 
of how important asa guide to life depth psy- 
chology has become to us moderns. Actually, 
about two decades before The Cocktail Party 
appeared, Eliot admitted that the new psycho- 
logy might have "very great utility" in re- 
viving "truths long since known to Christian- 
ity, but mostly forgotten and ignored," and 
in putting them into "a form and language 
understandable by modern people to whom the 
language of Christianity is not only dead but 
undecipherable." /4 Out of this seed—idea, 
it seems, The Cocktail Party was to grow. It 
is also our clue that in Eliot's conception 
of Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly Christianity and 
psychoanalysis meet for their reciprocal il- 
lumination or obscuration. Our test, then, is 
the manner in which Sir Henry handles his 
cases, those of Celia and gf the Chamber- 
laynes., About his conduct we ask two ques- 
tions: how competent is he as a medical man? 
and how valid is he as an agent of Christian 
truths. 


In his treatment of Celia, Sir Henry at 
first glance may seem to be depicted as a 
Plausible psychiatrist and possibly a wise 
Christian as well, He has uncommon insight 
into spiritual matters. He is humble enough 
to recognize the limitations of his science 
and of his healing art. Seemingly he can dis- 
tinguish—as do both the psychiatrist and 
the enlightened clergyman today— between the 
normal and the neurotic use of religion. Sir 
Henry demonstrates that it is never the psy- 
chiatrist's business to alter the religious 
practices and beliefs of his patients unless 
these are distorted by the patient's illness. 
And he is aware that psychiatric treatment 
may invelve value judgments. 





Also at first glance Celia's case seems 
not over—complicated. In her consultation 
with the doctor, Eliot is at great pains to 
persuade us that no pathology has gone into 
the making of Celia's personality or into the 
decision she reaches to renounce this world 
and its earth-bound loves. Though she is dis- 
tressed by Edward Chamberlayne's lack of suf- 
ficient courage to divorce his wife and though 
she sees herself duped by the vanity of human 
wishes, Celia is neither heart-broken nor em- 


bittered. Her "honest mind" perceives that 
she has lost nothing but an illusion. She 
can, in fact, describe only two symptoms: her 
sense that every human being is isolated and 
her sense of sin. To Sir Henry she admits 
she would prefer to suppose something were 
really wrong with herself because that feel- 
ing would be easier to endure than an aware- 
ness of something wrong with the world. In- 
deed, Celia tells the doctor that she doubts 
if her case deserves serious consideration. 


But when Sir Henry's response to this last 
remark is to call Celia a "most uncommon" pa- 
tient, we begin seriously to question his 
medical competence. For every psychiatrist 
knows how routine it is for many of his pa- 
tients to have such an attitude toward them- 
selves. True, we may accept Eliot's view 
when he has Celia explain that her modern, 
liberal upbringing has taught her to disbe- 
lieve in sin——to regard sin as merely "bad 
form" or else as "mental kinks" or "psycho- 
logical." Our doubts increase, however, as 
soon as Sir Henry informs Celia that she is 
"most unusual" to have a sense of sin. If by 
sense of sin Eliot means sense of guilt, then 
at this juncture he permits his psychiatrist 
to speak nonsense. Plenty of psychiatric pa- 
tients are burdened, either consciously or 
unconsciously, witha crippling sense of guilt 
magnified beyond anything which their most 
grievous faults could merit. To be sure, 
psychiatrists seldom use the word sin; yet 
they hardly deny the reality which that word 
designates. Sin is what a psychiatrist deals 
with hourly, and he is as fully aware of the 
evil in human hearts as Mr. Eliot is. The 
psychiatrist struggles with that evil in the 
form of his patients' unconscious or half- 
conscious impulses toward hatred and destruce- 
tion of themselves and of others. 


For the moment, though, let us pass over 
the objection and grant that Eliot tries to 
define a sense of sin beyond what is ordinar- 
ily human and which is outside the province 
of psychiatry. Let us accept at face value 
Celia's confession that her sense of sin comes 
from a feeling of 


- « eemptiness, of failure 
Towards someone, or something, out- 


side myself; 
And I feel I must... atone. 


This insight she gained when she realized 
that she and Edward were strangers, each of 
them using the other for his own purposes 
merely: 


3/ See T. S. Eliot, "Poetry and Drama," At- 
lantic Monthly, vol. 187 (Feb. 1952), p. 36. 
‘ Eliot of course has not denied that Sir 
Henry Harcourt—Reilly is a psychiatrist, 
See Foster Hailey, "An Interview withT. S, 
Eliot," New York Times, April 16, 1950, 
SEC. » Pe 1, cols. 5-7, and p. 3, cols. 
— gg Robert B. Heilman, "Alces= 
tis and The Cocktail Party," Comparative 
eS vol. 5 (Spring 1353), Ppe LO>- 


4/ In The Listener of Mar. 30, 1932— as 
quoted by Elizabeth Drew inherT. S. Eliot: 
The Design of His Poetry (New York, 1545), 
Pe 7e Eliot's ambivalence is indicated by 
this, the concluding sentence trom tne pase 
sage quoted: "Psychology is an indispensable 
nandmaid to theology; but I think a very 
poor housekeeper," 











That's horrible! Can we only love 
Something created by our own imagination? 
Are we all in fact unloving and 
unlovable? 

Then one is alone, and if one is alone 

Then lover and beloved are equally 
unreal 

And the dreamer is no more real than 
his dreams. 


Celia must escape such despair. She desires 
to be cured — 


Of a craving for something I cannot find 
And of the shame of never finding it. 


Sir Henry tells her that she is curable 
but must choose her own form of treatment. 
In brief, if she wishes secular love, he can 
"reconcile" her to "the human condition"; or 
else she may take the way toward divine love. 
Celia chooses the latter. 


If we are sympathetic to religion, we can 
agree with Eliot that there are indeed saints, 
persons whom nothing but sacred love will sat- 
isfy, geniuses in religion who are meant for 
it and called to it in single-minded devo- 
tion. Through Celia, Eliot exemplifies a text 
from Deuteronomy, repeated in Matthew: "Thou 
shalt love the Lord thyGod with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, am with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment." 


So a saint is made. In the two hours’ 
traffic of the stage, Eliot tries to show how 
by an inward metamorphosis a worldling be- 
comes a creature of the spirit — how Celia is 
"transhumanised." Yet Eliot's saint never 
stings us to tears, never makes us believe in 
the reality of her vision or in the genuine- 
ness of her renunciation. Besides the obdvi- 
ous reasons why she does not, I suggest some 
others. For one thing, Celia has never ex- 
perienced nor even glimpsed what psychoanaly- 
sis would call mature love — on, if you will, 
a non-supernatural basis. Sir Henry fails to 
point out that she has had no opportunity to 
explore the possibilities of such love —a 
love which, though not "transhumanised," has 
its disciplines, sometimes exquisite, some- 
times severe, and also has its mysteries. /5 
Out of the fever and fantasies of an adulter- 
ous amour, Celia could not and did not learn 
that mature love is an emptiness; she could 
and did learn only the vanity of vanity, the 
vacuum of reciprocal self-deceptions. 


Apparently, Eliot lacks William James's 
kind of interest in the varieties of religi- 
ous experience, At any rate, depth psycho- 
logy pretends to no formulas for inducing the 
religious experience or for making a saint. 
Perhaps Eliot wants us to regard Celia's 
transformation as a mystery, a mystery rising 
out of the ambiguous relations of good with 
evil. Perhaps, to Eliot, Celia's adultery is 
an example of the paradox of the fortunate 
fall, in that it enabled her to achieve saint- 
hood. If, however, Eliot were to rest his 
case on the grounds that he purposed here to 
make saint-making a mystery, then we are dis- 
appointed that he has not made it enough of a 
mystery. Instead, he has psychologized it — 
ineptly. For, both as a psychiatrist and a 
spokesman for orthodox Christianity, Sir Henry 
should have asked a further question: was 
there not something neurotic which in the 
first place impelled the cultivated, attrac- 
tive, and sensitive Celia to become enamoured 
of so unlikely a lover as the middle-aged, 
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narcissistic Edward Chamberlayne? Never rais- 
ing this question, Sir Henry is content to 
help Celia free herself from the illusions of 
the affair. He remains quite unconcerned with 
those (probably oedipal) self-deceptions which 
preceded it. 


I submit, then, that Eliot's zeal for sace- 
red love, his urgency to preach on "the first 
and great commandment,” has led him into spe- 
cial pleading. 


In The Cocktail a the case for secular 
love is presente t marital problems of 
the Chamberlaynes. Since the characteriza- 
tion of the husband is fuller, I shall focus 
on Edward rather than on his wife. Seeking 
in his affair with Celia an escape froma bor- 
ing wife, Edward encounters his crisis when, 
pressed to prove the genuineness of his love 
for Celis by divorcing his wife, he feels no 
longer able to decide or act for himself. His 
predicament exposes Edward's weaknesses and 
leads him to Sir Henry's consultation room. 
He has symptoms aplenty. His complaints about 
the emptiness of desire and his melancholy 
awareness of growing older remind us of Pruf- 
rock and Gerontion, Though he wants psychia- 
tric help, in the doctor's presence Edward 
displays the usual resistance. What he calls 
his nervous breakdown naturally has its neuro- 
tic use: "to escape from himself—and get 
the better of his wife." In such a plight his 
former self-image is shattered, he feels lone- 
ly, and he is confused by self—deceptions. 
Edward has become alienated from his real 
self: that is, he cannot put a right value on 
himself; so he vacillates between thinking 
too well and too ill of himself. He applauds 
himself as a passionate lover while he brands 
himself as a mediocrity. The truth is that 
Edward is so full of love for himself that 
none is left over for others. His worry that 
he is incapable of loving disturbs Edward as 
much, says Sir Henry, as "the fear of impo- 
tence" disturbs "cruder men." /6 Edward ex- 
ploits love to bolster his self—esteem; he 
wants the world to have proof that a woman 
loves him. As we might expect, Edward is al- 
sO @ passive creature; he drifted into his 
marriage to Lavinia; and on his honeymoon 
lacked initiative and decisiveness. What 
looked like considerateness toward his wife 
was not an expression of unselfishness but a 
mask for his passivity. He complains that 
she always makes him feel insignificant. In 
fact, Edward fears his wife and variously 
calls her an "angel of destruction," a "py- 
thon,” and an "octopus." /7 





5/ For definitions and discussions of what I 
call "mature love" here, see books like 
Karl Menninger, Love Against Hate (New 
York, 1942) and Erich frau, The Art of 
Loving (New York, 1956). My point fis that 
elia does not know what she is renouncing: 
she has never followed——i. e., experi— 
enced——<the argument for mature love. 


6/ Eliot's lack of understanding is egregi- 
ous; for it is by no means only "cruder 
men" who may be disturbed by the "fear of 
impotence," 


2/ Such over—charged epithets suggest that 
Edward has castration fears and point to 
an explanation of his passiveness as a 
lover and husband, 
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All of this adds up to a full-blown neuro- 
sis, and Eliot is to be congratulated on the 
clarity of his insight and on the fidelity 
with which he presents the symptoms. /8 But 
how does his Sir Henry, who supposedly conm- 
prehends all these things, adjust the Chamber- 
laynes toward a workable marriage? How, in 
particular, does he handle Edward? 


For help in relieving a neurosis like his, 
Edward needs to tell his troubles to someone 
who can understand and sympathize. To be 
guided toward an image of himself more in ace 
cord with reality, he needs someone who will 
care about his best potentialities and right- 
ly value what is best in him. Of course Hd- 
ward must also come to recognize his weak- 
nesses and faults and sins, and tosee through 
his self—deceptions. He requires a psychia- 
trist who will make an alliance with the heal- 
thy part of Edward's personality for the pur- 
pose of defeating the unhealthy or neurotic 
part. To escape from the prison of self—ab— 
sorption, Edward needs as a temporary support 
that controlled and rigorously disciplined — 
we might almost say scientific—— love the 
psychiatrist must give his patients. In the 
re—education of his heart Edward has to be 
freec enough so as to learn to love others. 
In sum, he must come to think well of himself 
in a non—neurotic way if he is ever to think 
well — or lovingly— of others. 


What Edward gets from Eliot's psychiatrist 
is the opposite of all this. His wanting to 
talk out his troubles Sir Henry at once la- 
bels "the luxury of an intimate disclosure." 
Very promptly Sir Henry tells him: 


Resign yourself to be the fool you are. 
That's the best advice that I can give 
youe 


Almost the next thing Sir Henry does is to 
assure Edward that "humiliation" may be "an 
experience of incalculable value." In the 
consultation room, as soon as Edward starts 
to recall a childhood experience, Sir Henry 
shuts him up by remarking that such memories 
would be "largely fictitious." Gratuitously, 
he adds that tointerpret Edward's dreams 
"would only go to flatter your vanity." When 
Edward says, "I am obsessed by the thought of 
my own insignificance," we can respect Sir 
Henry for refusing aquackcure by immediately 
flattering Edward. Yet it never dawns on this 
psychiatrist that his patient can stand in 
need of any compassion whatsoever. And when 
he deplores — like one who doth protest too 
much— "the endless struggle" of human beings 
"to think well of themselves," we suspect 
that Sir Henry himself is hipped — hipped on 
a theory about Christian humility. /9 For 
the crux of his treatment is to induce in Kd- 
ward a far deeper self-contempt than the poor 
fellow already suffers from. 


With dispatch the doctor diagnoses and pre- 
scribes. He informs the Chamberlaynes that 
they have much in common—"the same isola- 
tion": 

A man who finds himself incapable of 

loving 

And a woman who finds that no man can 

love her, 


This fact they are directed to regard — 


« » eas the bond which holds you together, 
Jhile still in a state of unenligntenment. 


e e o e 


You could accuse each other of your own 
faults 

And so could avoid understanding each 
other. 


No doubt, the description fits too many mar- 
riages —— a shared neurosis. And of course 
Sir Henry is describing whet psychoanalysis 
calls"projection." Anyhow, the prescrip- 
tion for the Chamberlaynes is that they re- 
verse the proposition: each should try to un- 
derstand the other, and each should accuse 
himself of his own faults. In sum, they are 
to "make the best of a bad job." Their only 
hope of enlightenment, Sir Henry explains 
cryptically, is that as this phrase is forgot- 
ten, their condition "will alter." Naturally, 
we cannot quarrel with the advice to try to 
understand one another. But love is indis- 
pensable to such understanding. /10 And 
though in the last act of the play (two years 
later), Edward and Lavinia display consider- 
ateness toward each other, Sir Henry never 
expresses any hope that they will learn to 
love. Indeed, he could not: because the other 
half of his advice makes self-accusation — 
even, as we have seen with Edward, self-con- 
tempt — a foundation-stone for marriage. What 
Eliot's psychiatrist misses is that self-ac- 
cusation, through projection, can be an ex- 
cellent weapon against an enemy— or a spouse. 


Again we find Eliot engaged in special 
pleading. In truth, his conception of Chris- 
tian love is strangely limited. We recall 
that, according to Matthew, when Jesus de- 
fined sacred love, he was being quizzed by a 
sharp, pharasaical lawyer who hoped to con- 
found him. Hence the Master's precision when 
he followed his definition of the first com- 
mandment with these words: "And the second is 
like unto it, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.' On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets." In Jesus! 
teaching that we are to love our neighbors as 
we love ourselves, we have no corollary like 
Eliot's preachment of self-contempt. On this 
point the wisdom of Christianity and the wis- 
dom of psychoanalysis join. The psychoanalyst 
knows that as self—hatred grows the ability 
to love dies. Sir Henry does not know this. 


His trouble — like Eliot's and yours and 
mine — began in Eden. I mean of course orig- 
inal sin. For Eliot, it is a dogma, to be 
maintained with intellectual rigor. To the 
non—orthodox Christian, original sin points 
to a psychological and moral truth about our 
drives toward destruction. Why Eliot so in- 
sists upon the dogma or why — granted that 
pride heads the list of the seven deadly 
sins —— Eliot makes his psychiatrist so eager 
to annihilate Edward Chamberlayne's petty 
vanities, Ileave you to decide. Until Eliot's 
biography is written we can have no sure an- 
swer. I suspect, however, that Eliot's sense 
of original sin, his worry over self-love and 





8/ This is not to deny that Eliot's insight 
into neuroses is pretty shallow. 


Q9/ Very probably it is the insistence on 
Christian humility which causes Sir Henry 
to congratulate Celia when, for her doubts 
that her case deserves serious medical ate 
tention, he calls her "most uncommon," 


Ve knew this long before Freud of course. 
As Goethe once remarked, "A man does not 
learn to understand anything unless he 
loves it." 


Is 


pride, his personal reticence, and the over- 
plus of intellectuality in his poems and plays 
and in his Christianity /ll—all these, I 
suspect, are related to one another in his 
hidden heart. Literary history sees in Eliot 
a revolt from the romantic tradition and can 
explain his banishment of romantic extrava- 
gance as well as our relish in the irony with 
which Eliot riddles emotional sloppiness. /1l2 
Yet we can also read in Eliot's works e 
biography of his inner life fhe — at least 
enough of it to find a man who distrusts emo- 
tion, who would not or could not commit his 
heart to the ties of human love. It is true 
that in The Cocktail Party, when Celia must 
choose between sacred a profane love, Sir 
Henry tells her that "Neither way is better. 
Both ways are necessary." But we know this 
comes from his head, not his heart. fie A 
few moments later he worries about the domes- 
tic life the Chamberlaynes have gone back to: 


To the stale food mouldering in the 
larder, 

The stale thoughts mouldering in their 
minds, 

Each unable to disguise his own meanness 


e 8° e 8° e 
Mirror to mirror, reflecting vanity. 


Not until The Elder Statesman do we meet a 
different Eliot. Possibly, future readers 
will find this, his most recent play, more 
appealing as a biographical document than as 
a work of art. Here, for the first time, is 
the tenderness which has always been missing 
from Eliot's plays and poems. The heart- 
warming love of Monica and Charles reveals a 
new and kindlier view of human nature. Here 
Eliot suggests that in a human relationship, 
which those of us who are neither saints nor 
martyrs can share, there may be a way out of 
the valley of the hollow men, To trust one- 
self, to trust that self in another person, 
is to break down the bars of self—isolation. 
Such a surrender of the heart requires the 
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act of faith which the elder statesman, Lord 
Claverton, makes when he declares: 


If a man has one person, just one in 
his life, 

To whom he is willing to confess every- 
thing 


Then he loves that person, and his love 
will save him, 


So the mask of Gerontion has dropped. All 
homage to Eliot that in his green old age he 
has come upon this truth! The pity is that 
he did not find it sooner, 


Richard B,. Hovey 
Department of English 
Western Maryland College 
Westminster, Maryland 


11/ To be sure, I am not suggesting that Eli- 
ot's poetry lacks emotion——or more par- 
ticularly that his religious poetry lacks 
emotion. These are matters of degree. z 
am merely pointing to the degree of empha- 
sis upon intellectuality in Eliot's Chris- 
tianity. It is explicit in his The Idea 
of a Christian Society (London, 1945). 
Consider this, for instance, onp. 8, gp. 
cit.: "Ne must treat Christianity with a 
great deal more intellectual respect than 
is our wont; we must treat it as being 
for the individual primarily a matter of 
thought and not of feeling. 








12/ Especially useful on this point is ch. I, 


"The Individual Explosion," in Grover 


Smith, Jr., I. S. Eliot's Poetry and Plays 
(University of Chicago Press, 15). 


13/ See Leon Edel's interesting sketch in Lit- 


erary Biography (New York, 1959), pp. 70-80. 


14/ See Gerald Weales, "The Latest Eliot," an 


essay-review of The Elder Statesman, in the 
Kenyon Review, Vol. Summer 3), PP. 
474-478. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Norman Kiell The Adolescent 
New York: International Universities 





Both the student of science and the stu- 
dent of the humanities will applaud Dr. Nor- 
man Kiell's successful "attempt to bridge the 
two great regions of psychology and litera- 
ture, where the study of human personality 
dwells." Designed as a textbook for students 
of psychology, The Adolescent Through Fiction 
accomplishes the fusion of two disciplines in 
away that may well serve as a model and an 
inspiration to those who would enrich their 
areas of specialization by broadening rather 
than by narrowing, by synthesis rather than 
by multiplication of details, 


Dr. Kiell, a member of the faculty of Brook- 
lyn College, has based a full-length study of 
adolescence upon a thesis suggested by Sig- 
Mund Freud and reiterated, with various de- 
grees of emphasis and development, by author- 
ities in the field of adolescent psychology 
from the time of G. Stanley Hall. The aim of 
the work is to humanize the study of psycho- 
logy and to demonstrate to the student that 
parallels exist between the scientific ace 
count of human nature and those accounts which 





Throu Fiction: A Psycholozical Approach, 
Press. Pp. 345+xv. TOO 


spring from the insights and intuitions of 
great authors. Literature and psychology can 
be and should be complementary studies, am 
novels, organic works of art which present 
unified characters in action, offer to the 
student rich and varied fields for explora- 
tion, The perception and invention of the 
artist; the economy, distillation, unity, and 
style of the work of art; the intensification 
and order to be found in the novelist's pro 
jection of life——all these are combined in 
fiction that can illuminate the facts with 
which psychology deals, and these facts in 
turn can illuminate the work of art. While 
demonstrating the fellowship of the two dis- 
ciplines, Dr. Kiell carefully guards the in- 
tegrity of each: "Literature is not watered- 
down psychology, nor is psychology methodized 
literature." The complementary functions of 
the two fields can produce the most stimulate 
ing insights and understandings precisely 
where there are limitations to the use of the 
novel for scientific purposes, 


Bringing to his work a thorough knowledge 
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of his field of study, a wide background of 
reading, and ability to write lucidly, the 
author of The Adolescent Through Fiction 
achieves his aim by a method which he de- 
scribes as an attempt "to set down some of 
the dynamic principles of adolescent psycho- 
logy and illuminate these concepts by illus- 
trations from good contemporary fiction." The 
work deals with nine areas of adolescent 
growth, eachof which is clearly and adequate- 
ly explained in text that has been authentic- 
ated according to the methods of careful 
scholarship. Complementing the explanatory 
scetions are generous excerpts from fiction; 
from forty—two novels there are fifty—four 
selections, many of them extending to ten or 
fifteen pages. Dr. Kiell, while acknowledging 
the existence of many excellent depictions of 
adolescence to be found in the older novels, 
has confined his choices (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) to the literature of the last half 
century, which offers more than plenitude. 
He comments on the spate of novels about 
adolescence that has been increasing since 
the time of Romain Rolland's Jean—Christophe 
(contemporaneous with Hall's Adolescence) and 
on one of the salient facts of the history of 
the modern novel: the increasing use that no- 
velists have made of the materials of the va- 
rious branches of psychology, cultural an- 
thropology, and sociology. 


From the first selection from A High Wind 
in Jamaica (The Innocent Voyage) depicting 
pnysical change to the illustrations of the 
attainment of adulthood drawn from D. H. Law- 
rence and Anthony West, the complementary sec- 
tions shed light on whatever aspect of adol- 
escent development they are chosen to illun- 
{nate. Instead of the wooden, exaggerated 
adolescents usually found in case histories, 
believable and memorable characters —— living 
characters —— are presented in all their conm- 
plexity to students who would understand the 
secrets of adolescent personality. It must 
be admitted that the case—history adolescent 
is not confined to the textbooks; he appears 
all too often in the fiction of the day. How- 
ever, Dr. Kjell has excluded all such charac- 
ters from his selections, and furthermore, he 
has avoided a danger that might have been in- 
herent in his method. The Adolescent Through 
Fiction is not a patchwork, because the author 
has interwoven his fictional excerpts and ex- 
planatory sections by means of comments on 
the passages chosen or onthe novel asa whole. 














Although there are afewnovels on the list 
of fictional excerpts (Appendix D) that are 
somewhat sentimental, derivative, or merely 
popular, the student of literature will view 
the list with pleasure. It includes works by 
such masters as Thomas iiann, André Gide, James 
Joyce, D. H. Lawrence; established writers 
such as H. G. Wells, Somerset Maugham, Thomas 
Wolfe, Jamas T. Farrell; a number of authors 
whose main distinction lies in their repre- 
sentation of adolescence — Floyd Dell, William 
Maxwell; and some of the able novelists, such 
as James Baldwin, who have made their reputa- 
tions during the last decade. And if the stu- 
dent of literature is inclined to regret the 
omission of favorite authors (Sherwood Ander- 
son, William Faulkner, Carson McCullers), he 
will first recall that the novels were chosen 
for particular purposes and then review Dr. 
Kiell's tolerant statement that the text very 
easily admits substitutions from a field in 
which the range of choice is wide indeed. 


The extreme breadth of the field is indi- 
cated by the selective, not exhaustive, list of 
480 novels from world literature, published 
between 1900 and 1958, which deal exclusively 
or in part with the adolescent. The novels, 
in all of which the author finds some merit, 
are admittedly highly unevenin literary qual- 
ity. When so much is given in the useful ap- 
pendices, it is perhaps ungenerous to suggest 
that annotation to serve as a guide to stu- 
dents who will inevitably wishto extend their 
reading would greatly enhance the value of 
Appendix A. Appendix B is a bibliography of 
416 books and articles on ps ychology and lit- 
erature, which will be of great help to stu- 
dents of both disciplines [see IX, 2, 24], and 
Appendix C is a comprehensive list of text- 
books on adolescence. The work is indexed, 
the format is attractive, and provocative quo- 
tations, chosen from writers from the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries, introduce 
the chapters, Students of The Adolescent 
Through Fiction will find a great deal of en- 





_ goyment is mastering the fundamentals of ado- 


lescent psychology, and even more lies near 
at hand for those who take advantage of the 
greater wealth to which the author points the 
Waye 


Helen White Childers 
Department of English 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Comment here does not preclude fuller review in a later issue. 





Coleridge's Writings on Shakespeare, ed. 
by Terence Hawkes, with an Introduction by 
Alfred Harbage. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(Capricorn Books), 1959. Pp. 25 (including 
, brief bibliography). Paper, $1.35; cloth, 
$2.50. 


An invaluable collection of the outstand- 
ing critical writings ofa truly great critic. 
Professor Harbage in his Introduction, ques- 
tions quietly (perhaps a bit too quietly for 
the present writer) the prevalent tendency 
in Shakespeare criticism to elevate a single 
school of critical opinion into a body of 
inviolable dogma. We avail ourselves of the 
privilege of rather liberal quotation: 





The somewhat contradictory com- 
plaints, that it [Coleridge's Shake- 
speare criticism] is too derivative 
an* too subjective, are often supple- 
mented by a third, that it blurs the 
distinction between dramatic charac- 
ters and actual human beings. The is- 
sue had been debated among English 
critics before Coleridge joined their 
ranks, Reviewers had remarked, with 
some justice, that William Richard- 
son in his 'psychological' analysis 
of Shakespeare's characters forgot he 
was dealing with literature. But Mor- 
gann had maintained earlier that his 
characters are ‘essentially different 


from those drawn by other writers' 
because he used indirect means, inm- 
plying the existence of parts not 
seen, conveying impressions of round- 
ness and reality until the characters 
could be viewed ‘rather as historic 
than dramatic beings,' There is point 
in this: we come to know Shakespeare's 
characters as we come to know actual 
persons, through disparate details and 
our own inferences, so that the in- 
ferences have a peculiar relevance. 
In a letter of July 12, 1802, Cole- 
ridge had said of Shakespeare's spe- 
cial art, "It is easy to clothe imag- 
inary beings with our own thoughts 
and feelings, but to send ourselves 
out of ourselves, to think ourselves 
into the thoughts and feelings of be- 
ings in circumstances wholly and 
strangely different from our own=— hoc 
labor, hoc opus — and who has achieved 
it? Perhaps only Shakespeare....' 


His remark that "Polonius is the per- 
sonified memory of wisdom no longer 
possessed," and again, "Polonius is 
the skeleton of his own former skill 
and statecraft,' is, says Professor 
Wellek, a confusion ‘since a fiction- 
al character has no past beyond the 
statements of the author.' But what 
constitutes 'statements'? Polonius 
is respected by everyone in the play 
except Hamlet, am, as a king's coun- 
sellor, presumably rose to that rank. 
Carried to its logical extreme Pro- 
fessor Wellek's kind of objection 
would compel us to say that Lear can- 
not be old, because as a fictional 
character, he has never been young. 
(Introduction, pp. 22-23.) 


John Dewey: Dictionary of Education, ed. 
by Ralph Winn, with a Foreword by John Herman 
Randall, Jr. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. x+150, $32756 


The title is somewhat misleading. The al- 
pabetical arrangement of "apothegms... too 
full of suggestion and wisdom to be left bu- 
ried in the discursive pages in which they 
are embedded" (Professor Randall's Foreword, 
pe vi) covers a range of subjects far great- 
er than what is usually thought of as Dewey's 
"educational philosophy." As examples we sub- 
mit the following, from Dewey's Art as Expe- 
rience: 

Works of art are the only media of 
complete and unhindered communication 
between man and man that can occur in 
the world full of gulfs and walls 
that limit community of experience, 


We lay hoid of the full import of 
awork of art only as we go through 
in our own vital processes the pro- 
cesses the artist went through in 
producing the work, It is the cri- 
tic's privilege to share in the pro- 
motion of this active process. 


We again call attention to the recent Capri- 
corn Books reprint of Art as Experience [see 
IX, 1, 14]. 





Karin Dovring— Road of Propaganda: The 
Semantics of Biased Communication, with an 
ntroduction by Harold D. Lasswell. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 158 (in- 
Cluding notes; no index), 434.75. 
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The author, who is identified as "a Swed- 
ish scholar [and] journalist... now Visiting 
Professor at the International University of 
Social Studies, Pro Deo, Rome," relies heavi- 
ly on American authorities in psychology and 
sociology, probably most heavily upon the au- 
thor of the Introduction, Professor Lasswell. 


Vladimir G,. Eliasberg — Psychothera and 
Society. Psychothera for the Many I the 
Few. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. xviii+223 (including six appendices, a 13-=- 
page bibliography, and index). #6.00. 


William Golding — Lord of the Flies, with 
a biographical and critical note by E. L. Ep- 
stein. New York: Ge P. Putnam's Sons (Capri- 
corn Books), 1959. (Originally published by 
Coward-licCann, 1955.) Paper, $1.25. 


Elsewhere in this issue, Dr. Childers com- 
ments favorably on the use of High Wind in 
ete (The Innocent Voyage) as an illustra- 
tion of adolescént dévelopment. Mr. Golding, 
in Lord of the Flies, has combined fantasy 
and the bitterest stark realism in order to 
depict the full panoply of phylogenetic de- 
velopment in psychodynamic terms. What a rich 
mine it would have offered to Dr. Kiell in 
his study of the adolescent through fiction! 





Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. Blotner, 
edrs. —- Faulkner in the University. Class 
Conferences at the University of Vir inia, 


1957-1958. Charlottesville: University of 
irginia Press, 1959. Pp. xi+2% (including 
index). #6.00. 


"From February to June of 1957 and 1958," 
write the Editors, "William Faulkner was Writ- 
erein=-Residence at the University of Virginia 
- + ee During these periods. ..[he] held thir- 
ty-seven group conferences [the groups ranged 
from undergraduate and graduate courses, gen= 
eral public and university groups, to the 
staff of the Department of Psychiatry in the 
Medical SchooljJ and an uncounted number of 
individual and office meetings with students 
and staff of the University. He encouraged 
groups to ask questions about his writing and 
indeed about anything, which resulted in his 
answering publicly over two thousand queries 
on everything from spelling to the nature of 
man." Mr. Faulkner himself warns "That. these 
are questions answered without rehearsal or 
preparation, by a man old enough in the craft 
of the human heart to have learned that there 
are no definitive answers to anything, yet 
still young enough in spirit to believe that 
truth may still be found provided one seeks 
enough, tests and discards, and still tries 
again." (Preface, pp. vii-viii.) 








With these caveats in mind, and also con- 
sidering that this book has been reviewed in 
the press fully enough (notably, for instance, 
by Carvel Collins in the New York Times Book 
Review) to make a full report here unnecess- 
ary, we limit ourselves to two questions and 
answers which may be of special interest to 
our readers. On May 15, 1957, at a session 
for the University and Community Public, the 
first reported question and answer were the 
following: 





eee Q Mr. Faulkner, I saw some- 
thing not long ago that took The Sound 
and Fury [sic] in four sections and 
tried to draw a parallel between the 
id, the ego and super-ego am the au- 
thor's person. [The question seems 
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to refer to Carvel Collins' "A Con- 
scious Use of Freud," published by us 
in III, 3, 2-4, amd, in expanded forn, 
as an English Institute Essay for 
1952.] Now don't you think that is 
indicative of what a lot of critics 
and scholars are doing today with the 
views of contemporary writers, making 
psychological inferences and finding 
symbols which the author never in- 
tended? 


A. Well, I would say that the au- 
thor didn't deliberately intend but I 
think that in the same culture the 
background of the critic and the writ- 
er are so similar that a part of each 
one's history is the seed which can 
be translated into the symbols which 
are standardized within that culture. 
That is, the writer doesn't have to 
know Freud to have written things 
which anyone who does know Freud can 
divine and reduce into symbols. And 
so when the critic finds these syn- 
bols, they are of course there. But 
they were there as inevitably as the 
critic should stumble on his own 
knowledge of Freud to discern symbol 
[sic]. But I think the writer is pri- 
marily concerned in telling about 
people, in the only terms he knows, 
which is out of his experience, his 
observation, am his imagination. And 
the experience andthe imagination and 
the observation ofaculture are — all 
the people in that culture partake of 
the same three things more or less. 
The critic has a valid part in any 
culture. I think that it's— it might 
be a good thing if most writers were 
like me and didn't bother to read 
them. That is, the writer knows what 
is in his book and he knows whether 
it failed or didn't fail. It— and 
soit's possible that reading the cri- 
ticisms could do a young writer harm 
because it would confuse hin, it could 
get him to think in terms of the sym- 
bolism which the critic, who is usu- 
ally a good deal more erudite than 
the writer, can find in his work. 


(Pp. 147-148.) 


Elsewhere (p. 268) Faulkner asserted that he 
had no idea where he learned psychology. 


e «ee Only what I have learned about 
it from listening to people that do 
know. What little of psychology I do 
know the characters I have invented 
and playing poker have taught me. 
Freud I'm not familiar with, 


Your Editor asked Professor Collins to com- 
ment on these quotations, His reply included 
the following paragraph (October 19, 1959): 


I think it might be well to use, 
as you suggest, the long quote from 
Faulkner in the University (pointing 
up that the questioner is wild in 
thinking the article "drewa parallel" 
between id, etc. "and the author's 
person" —— whatever that meant). As 
for the shorter quote, about Faulk- 
ner's not knowing Freud, let me assure 
you that he is an omnivorous reader 
and does know Freud. « oe 





Professor Collins goes on to cite facts and 


circumstances. But for these our reeders will 
have to be patient until they ere more fully 
set forth in the sourcebook in psycho-liter- 
ary criticism which is now in preparation. 


Graham Houghe=The Dark Sun: A Study of 
D,H, Lawrence. New York: G. FP. Putnam's Bons 
Thapricorm Books), 1959. ety gee copyright 
date, 1956). Pp, iv+265 (with notes and in- 
dex). Paper, $1.25. 


The brilliant author of The Last Romantics 
systematically considers Lawrence's place as 
a novelist, discusses each of the major no- 
vels in detail, analyzes the tales and the 
poems, and then concludes with an attempt to 
distil from the body of the author's works 
a statement of "doctrine" on fiction and phil- 
osophy, other leading ideas, practical appli- 
cations, the "quarrel with Christianity," and 
other conclusions. Mr. Hough's gifts as a 
scholar and critic are formidable. Yet it 
seems rather odd to the present writer that, 
holding as he does certain definite reserva- 
tions concerning at least one of Lawrence's 
central ideas: the necessity of depicting 
sexual relations, even sexual intercourse, 
with the same impartiality which would go, 
let us say, into a Dickens description of a 
Christmas dinner, Mr. Hough should have felt 
that he was an appropriate critic for the 
works of Lawrence. Such reservations, exem- 
plified by the following comment on a scene 
from The Rainbow, are repeated frequently. 





As for physical passion, Lawrence's 
equivalents for it are often facti- 
tious, tortured and inflated; of 
course, no one should try to present 
it as he does, and traditional liter 


ary good sense has always known it. 
(P. 63, emphasis is ours.) 


Hough admits that "noone has ever got so near 
the bone in presenting the experience of two 
people of different sexes living together in 
one house," but: he seems to prefer it when 
Lawrence uses less direct means, "scraps of 
dialogue, the close imaginative following of 
changine trains of feeling, a fiery fidelity 
to the actual which transcends all conven- 
tional views of what men, women and marriage 
are like" (ibid.). 


Richard B. Hovey=— John a Chapman——An 
American Mind, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiv+391 (including sources 


oa a select bibliography, and index), 
$6.50. 


Through an odd coincidence, several of the 
participants in this year's program of G. T, 
10 are represented by newly—published books. 
In each case the author writes genuine and 
valuable literary criticism, and in each case 
he brings to that criticism an astonishingly 
broad range of interests, competency, and 
learning. Dr. Hovey, for example, places 
Chapman in the literary ambiance of his age 
and of ours, but he also uses in his inves- 
tigation an unobtrusive familiarity with his- 
tory, economic theory, sociology, and, what 
is of course most interesting to us, depth 
psychology. 


And indeed a study of Chapman, to be any- 
where near definitive, requires all of these 
ancillary points of approach, the last—named 
most of all. For the inescapable fact is, as 
Dr. Hovey points out in his Preface, that "as 











a self—mutilator Chapman outdid Vincent van 
Gogh=—== a piece of sensationalism at which it 
is easier to stop and stare than to press on 
towards the understanding it requires," and 
that the most crucial period of Chapman's in- 
tellectual and emotional development is the 
period of almost ten years which he spent as 
a physical and psychic invalid. Dr. Hovey's 
description of the symptomatology shows such 
clinical accuracy as to require no formal 
diagnosis; yet it is free from all clinical 
"jargon": 


His fortieth year and retirement 
e « emark a change in Chapman's career. 
It took him nearly a decade to recov- 
er from the physical and nervous col- 
lapse he suffered. ... still in bed, 
tormented by wild imaginings, under 
the delusion that he had lost the use 
of his legs. With his knees drawn up 
under his chin, Chapman's position 
was like that of a baby in the womb. 


What he must have suffered is pain- 
ful to contemplate. ‘At night I of- 
ten felt like Poe's man in "The Pit 
and the Pendulum",' he later wrote of 
the experience. ‘I must lie perfect- 
ly still while the circular saw or 
swinging scythe filed the core of me. 
If Iresisted I destroyed myself. Some 
of those midnights were unforgettable. 
In the early morning the dim light 
that came in a slit above the roller 
shade smote me like a mace and waked 
me to pain.' It was his season in 
hell. Pe 159.) 


Dr. Hovey always shows that he is painful- 
ly aware of the shortcomings of the glib and 
facile type of psychoanalytic biography. Yet 
at this point, as well as in his account of 
some of the difficulties of Chapman's earlier 
years as a child am young adult, he does not 
shirk the task of dynamic explanation. He 
gives a full account of the precipitating in- 
cidents which led to the later collapse, in- 
cluding Chapman's own diagnosis of "too much 
will and self-will"; then he bravely plunges 
in with his own analysis: 


Guilt like Chapman's might have 
originated in hostility towards his 
father. A scrupulous conscience can 
forbid such animosity but cannot de- 
stroy it. Conscience can only con- 
demn that feeling to chains and the 
dungeon— bury it so deep that it may 
never return to the waking memory. 
Something like this must have happened 
to the mind and heart of Chapman. For 
in a lifetime this man who produced 
paragraphs by the thousands wrote 
scarcely four about his ow father. 
Evidently, even before the actual 
death of Chapman, Sr., he was already 
dead in the thoughts of his son. And 
as everyone knows, the wish is father 
to the thought. Chapman, then, must 
have wished for the death of his fa- 
ther. We rightly say that such crin- 
inality is unthinkeble, and that is 
why we confine the criminal to his 
dungeon. But when the severe judge 
works powerfully (as did Chapman's 
conscience) to keep the murderous 
criminal chained, the psyche where 
this conflict rages is so agonized by 
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guilt as to demand a towering penance, 
(pe 161.) 


Dr. Hovey then goes on to corroborate the 
surmise by his account of Chapman's writing, 
shortly after the periodof his illness, of an 
essay on his old schoolmaster, Dr. Coit of St. 
Paul's School (a literary device by which fa- 
ther—hatred is displaced to an obvious but 
powerful father—surrogate), an essay which 
the biographer characterizes as "a curious 
mixture of love and hate, of attraction and 
fearful repulsion." 


But limited quotation cannot do justice to 
this fine piece of critical biography. Again 
and again it suggests to the reader overtones 
of comparison with Lincoln Steffens' Autobio- 
graphy. But Steffens never had the aid of a 
psychologically trained critic; hence there 
is much in his mentally confused rationaliza- 
tions which is not to be found in this ac- 
count of his equally tortured but much more 
distinguished contemporary. 


Nathan Masor—The New Psychiatry. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1550. Pp. viii+ 
155 (with bibliography and subject and author 
indexes). $3756 


Byron D. Murray—= Commonwealth of Ameri— 


cans: A Search for the Missi Chapters in 
Our Story. New Sef vattorokicat Ti brary, 
1959. - 219 (with notes and index). $43.75 


We wonder what makes this publisher send 
us all his anti—Freudian books, even when 
they have little or no connection with liter- 
ary criticism. If we say that we are not con- 
vinced, that will probably be imputed to pre- 
judice. Yet we think that even the most cas- 
ual inspection of these works will absolve us 
from that imputation. The present one tilts 
against all "materialistic" interpretations 
of history and human conduct in the name of 
neo—orthodox Christianity. The analysis of 
what Americans read, particularly during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, illus- 
trates the shortcomings of "criticism" which 
is always a form of special pleading. 





Herbert Read=——The Nature of Literature. 
(Published in England as Collected Essays in 
Literary Criticism.) New York: Grove ites 
1958. ° with index). Evergreen: Paper- 
back E-92, $1.95. 


The epigraph for the present issue is tak- 
en from the central essay in this collection, 
"The Nature of Criticism." None of the es- 
says, with the exception of the Introduction, 
seems to have been written later than 1936; 
those taken from the author's Reason and Ro- 
manticism go back to 1926. There are eight 
brilliant little papers on "The Nature of Po- 
etry" and thirteen particular studies of au- 
thors ranging from Froissart to Henry James. 


Since Sir Herbert can surely lay claim to 
being one of the pioneers in psycho—literary 
criticism, we take the opportunity to quote 
his own account of his decision to adopt the 
position which we try to represent: 





The scientific temper of our age 
is not necessarily one with which the 
artist, and the critic representing 
the artist, need compromise. Art and 
science have always been independent 
methods of discovering am presenting 
the truth. But once a department of 
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science was established with the mind 
itself’ as its subject, a new situation 
was created. For the scientist could 
not for long explore this realm with- 
out coming into contact with, and hav- 
ing to accommodate, those products of 
the human mind which we call works of 
art. Psychology, that is to say, im- 
pinges directly on the province of 
the literary critic——raids it and 
despoils it and leaves a sorry deso- 
lation of unconscious prejudices. It 
has been my contention that in this 
situation the critic must retaliate, 
and pick from the science of psycho- 
logy his brightest weapons. I have 
been gradually drawn towards a psy- 
chological type of literary criticism 
because I have realized that psycho- 
logy, more particularly the method of 
psychomanalysis, can offer explana- 
tions of many problems connected with 
the personality of the poet, the tech- 
nique of poetry, and the appreciation 
of the poem, The full extent to which 
I have developed this type of critic- 
ism is not represented in this volume 
— I must refer readers to my studies 
of Wordsworth (Faber, 1949) am Shel- 
ley (Heineman, 1936) for more adequate 
essays in this manner, But over the 
fifteen years in which the essays now 
collected were written, my tendency, 
step by step with my increasing 
knowledge of modern psychology, has 
been to give literary criticisma psy- 
chological direction. 








I admit that there still remains a 
more indulgent activity which deserves 


the name of criticism, Much as I dis- 
like the idea of 'taste' (forthe 
good taste of one generation is the 
bad taste of the next, and in time 
even the bad taste of a period becomes 
the 'chic' of a later age) there is 


nevertheless a certain exchange o 
appreciative gestures which 1s par 


of the civilized behaviour of a soci- 
ety. Every occasion we have for ex- 
pressing our admiration or detesta- 
tion of a poet or a painter is not 
necessarily an occasion for an analy- 
sis. We can float on the surface- of 
a subject and still be aware of its 


make the psychological method in cri- 
ticism the only method; I only wish 
to establish its relevance, and to 
suggest that under its guidance most 
of our literary judgements must pro- 
ceed to a court of revision. 


(Introduction, pp. 13-14.) 


Dagobert D. Runes—= Pictorial History of 
Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. BS x+406 (large size, with 2 pages 
of picture credits, 2 of general acknowledg- 
ments, and an index). $15.00. 


George Bernard Shaw=——The Adventures of 
the Black Girl in Her Search for God. (With 
the original illustrations by John Farleigh.) 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons (Capricorn Books), 
1959. (Originally published in 1933.) Pp. %. 
Paper, $2953 cloth, $2.50. 


A beautiful, convenient, and inexpensive 
reprint of the twentieth century Candide. 





Christopher Trent — Terms Used in Archaeo= 
logy: A Short Dictionary. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1959 (but printed in Great 
Britain). Pp. 62. $2.75. 





William Wasserstrom — Heiress of All the 


Ages. Sex and Sentiment in the Genteel Tra- 


dition, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi+157 (including notes and 
index}. $4.00. 


A full review of this closely—packed book 
will have to be postponed until the next is- 
sue. As a foretaste, however, note some of 
the provocative chapter—titles: "Steel—En— 
graving Ladies and Gibson Girls," "The Lily 
and the Prairie Flower," "The Spirit of Myr= 
rha" (noticed by us when it first appeared as 
an article in Psychoanalysis), "Nymph and Nun," 
"Sugar and Spice. nd the epigraph to the 
chapter "Fortune's Darlings," taken from the 
autobiography of the Duke of Windsor: 


In character Wallis was and still re- 
mains, complex and elusive, am from 
the first I looked upon her as the 
most independent womanlI had ever met. 
This refreshing trait of American wo- 
men I was inclined to put down as one 
of the happier outcomes of the event 
of 1776. 
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article on DMR, preprinted by us in IV, 1 
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*-Gordon Ross Smith, "Iago the Para- 
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(Your Editor Tilt try to arrange a discus- 
Sion of this paper by other Shakespeareans 
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3. &-John Chynoweth Burnham, "The Begin- 
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States," Amer Imago, 13, 1 (Spr 56), 65-68. 


4, *-Harry Slochower, "Incest in The Bro- 
thers Karamazov," ibid, 16, 2 (Sum59), I2%- 
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De #-John D. Mitchell, "André Gide, Rebel 


and Conformist," ibid, 147-153. 





6. &eAlbin R. Gilbert, "“Intentioaalisn," 
drnl Psy, 48 (1959), 181-190. 


From Recent Journals 


Because of our neglect of the psychological 
journals in recent issues, caused as always 
by lack of space, we shall enter some of them 
first in this issue, 


From Contemporary Psychology, Vol. IV (59): 


&— Elizabeth Re Zetzel, "The Early 
Mother=-Child Relationship: A New Concep- 
tion," 2 (Feb), 38-39, reviews: 


&-Melanie Klein, Envy and Gratitude: 
A oe of Unconscious Tx rcees. New 


York: Basic Books, 57e 


& Harold G. McCurdy, "La Caractérologie 
Positive," ibid, 47-48, reviews: 
&-Marcel Boll and Francis Baud. La 


personnalitdé: sa structure, son com 
portement. Paris: Masson et cie, 58. 


An advertisement (ibid, 61) for a journal pub- 
lished in Japan reveals the following: 


&=-E{rich] Fromm, "Zen and psychoanaly — 
sis," Psychologia, 1, 4 (Dec 5B. 


In the listing of Books Received (ibid, 64) 
there appears: 


Ke E. H, Erikson. Young Man Lu t h 2s A 
Study in Psychoanalysis and History. New 
York: W. We Norton, 58. (This book will be 
reviewed for us early in 1960.) 














%— William Douglas, "A Wise Man anda 
Young Science," 3 (Mar), 72-75, reviews the 
seven volumes which have appeared thus far 
of The Collected Works of C.G. Jung, to be 
completed in 16 or more volumes, The Hdi- 
torial Committee includes Sir Herbert Read, 
Michael Fordham, and Gerhard Adler; trans- 
lations by R, F.C. Hull. London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, New York: Pantheon Press, 


&=-John T, Metcalf, "Psychology in the 
Encyclopedias," 4 (Apr), 97-105, discusses 
the coverage on psychology in recent edi- 
tions of four major encyclopedias, British 
and American, Interesting sidelights in- 
clude facsimile reproductions of material 
from the Britannica of 1773, among them 
the following: 


4, a which is the fourth 
part of metaphysics, and consists in 
the knowledge of the soul in general, 
and the soul of man in particular, 
concerning which, the most profound, 
the most subtle and abstract re- 
searches have been made, that the hu- 
man reason is capable of producing; 
and concerning the substance of which, 
in spite of all these efforts, it is 
yet extremely difficult to assert any 
thing thatis rational, am still less 
any thing that is positive and well- 
supported. 


Dr. Metcalf's review, commenting on the 
coverage of psychoanalysis in recent edi- 
tions of the Britannica, refers to "the 
article. ..on Freud's influence on art and 
literature by F. J. Hoffman...." (101). 

%-Urie Bronfenbrenner, "In Dispraise of 
Fact" (a most misleading title), ibid, 
114-115, reviews: 


*- Helen Merrell Lynd. On Shame and 
the Search for Identity. New York: Har 
court Brace, 58, 
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Quotations from this review and from the book 
itself, which may well escape the attention 
of our readers, are decidedly in order: 


e e ethe methods and values which she 
(Mrs. Lynd] employs and applauds are, 
in this reviewer's judgment, less 
those of science or even of social 
philosophy than of literary criticism. 
eee She states (p. 125): 


In an effort to establish them- 
selves as sciences, psychology, 
early psychoanalysis, and in 
some areas the social sciences 
have emphasized tight thinking, 
analogies from the physical 
sciences, unambiguous data, and 
methods of minute precision. It 
is possible that at present 
certain kinds of understanding 
can come about only through the 
risks involved in "loose think- 
ing.".. .e Some phenomena can be 
more truly described in larger 
and more flexible terms than in 
more minute and unyielding ones. 
Shame and a sense of identity 
are among the phenomena that 
mist be reached in part through 
such methods. 


Accordingly, believing that "a language 
that is...confined to denotation at 
the expense of connotation does not 
have the means of expressing experi- 
ences whose nature includes ambiguity 
and surplus meaning," Mrs. Lynd turns 
to literature as the principal basis 
for analyzing the concepts of shame 
and identity.... From a fascinating 
survey of references to shame and 
guilt principally in the Bible, in 
Shakespeare, and in Russian, English, 
and American novelists..., she ar- 
rives at the conclusion that, unlike 
guilt, shame involves "a sudden aware- 
ness of the incongruity between one- 
self and the social situation" through 
"awareness of transcultural values be- 
yond one's society." "shame," she as- 
serts, “is doubt, including a diffused 
anxiety, an overall ashamedness, a con- 
sciousness of the whole self, a feeling 
that life is happening to the indivi- 
dual." In these ways it is different 
from guilt, which "is more related to 
specific acts, going against specific 
taboos." And, above all, it is shame 
rather than guilt which permits the de- 
velopment of a sense of "identity." (114) 


&-Ernest R. Hilgard in an editorial (CP 
Speaks, 5 [May], 142) comments onthe Darwin 
centennial, making an interesting parallel 
between Darwin and Lamarck, Freud and Jung. 


In the listing of Books Received (ibid, 160) 
there appears: 


&=N. O. Brown, Life against Death: The 
Psychoanalytical Meaning of History. Mid- 
dletown. Conn.: /eslevan Univ Press, 1959. 
(This book will be reviewed for us early 
in 1960.) 





&-M, Brewster Smith, "Murphy's Novum Or 
ganum," 6 (June), 161-164, reviews: 


&eGardner Murphy. Human Potentiali- 
ties. New York: Basic Books, 58. 
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&eCalvinS. Hall, "Somnio Ergo Sum," ibid 
164£165, reviews: 


&-Bertram D, Lewin, Dreams and the 
Uses of Regression. (Freud Anniversary 
Lectures.) New York: Int Univ Press, 58 


&=Leonard D. Eron, "But Which Is Fact 
Which Theory?" ibid, 165-166, reviews: 


&eIves Henrick, Facts and Theories 
of Faychoanalysis (3rd ed). New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 58. 


&=Robert W. White, "Can Psychoanalysis 
Provide a Sense of Identity?" ibid, 167- 
169, reviews: 


& Allen Wheelis, The est for Iden- 
tity. New York: W. W. Norton, 58. 


and 


For our readers, by far the most interesting 
review in any issue thus far of Contemporary 


Psychology is 








*Roger Brown's review ("Humbert's Idio- 
graphy") of Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita, 
ibid, 172-174. 


The analysis of Nabokov's extraordinary use 
of language, structurally amd dynamically, in 
this most controversial of recent novels, is 
almost as startling as the novel itself. 


Psychological Abstracts report the following 





In 


In 


32, 1 (Feb 58): 
&-René Laforgue, "Freud et son génie, " 


Acta ma psychsom, orthopaed, 4 (5%) 
265 . 





& Olaf Briiel, "Zur Feier von.. .Freuds 
hunderdstem Geburtstag," ibid, 275-280. 


&-Enrique Racker, "Algunas considera - 
ciones sobre la personalidad de Freud, " 
Rev psa (Buenos Aires), 13 (56), 246-253. 


%-Eric Berne, "The Psychological Struc- 
ture of Space with Some Remarks on Robinson 
Crusoe," Psa Q, 25 (56), 549-567. 


*#- René Bonnot, "Le roman du temps.A 
propos de Virginia Joolf et James Joyce," 
J psy norm path, 53 (56), 454-472. 


*. Helmer Ringgren, "Dieu, le temps et 
le destin dans les épopées Parsanes," 
ibid, 407-423. 

& Edward Bullough, Aesthetics: Lectures 
and Essays. Stanford Univ Press, 57. 


*#-J, L. Henderson, "Stages of Psycholog- 
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